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TYRRELL’S 


NEW BOOKS of SPECIAL INTEREST 


FOURTEEN ENGLISH JUDGES. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Birkenhead - - - - - -=- $7.50 


PEKING TO LHASA. 


By Geo. Pereira, with illustrations 





and maps - - - - - =- - $5.50 
LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
1862-1878. 


Edited by Earle Buckle. 2 Vols. - $12.00 


THE INTIMATE LETTERS OF COL. 
HOUSE. 2 Vols. - - - - $10.00 


COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE. 
By Wilbur C. Whitehead. 1926 
edition - - - - - - = $2.50 


AUCTION BRIDGE. 

By Milton C. Work. 1926 edition $2.50 
TYRRELL’S BOOK & ART STORE 
747 Yonge Street §=*t Side, Just North of 


(Note our new address). 
TELEPHONE RAN. 5600 








Mountain-Grown Teas 


Best 


The tea plant grows best in the pure, cool 
atmosphere of a mountain tea garden. The 
higher the garden, the finer and more delicious 
the flavor of the tea. This is partly due to the 
clear sunshine on a high mountain side, partly 
to the more invigorating air, partly to the 
more frequent rainfall and perfect drainage. ° 
The largest and roughest leaf grown at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet is much superior in 
flavor to the tiniest tip grown only 2,000 feet 
above sea-level. All teas used in the 
“SALADA" blends are grown from 4,000 
feet to 7,500 feet elevation. The trade mark 
“SALADA\"”’ is a guarantee of quality. 


“SALADA’ 


TE A. 




















LOOKING FOR A MARKET 
FOR YOUR VERSE ? 


We have recently inaugurated, in THE RYERSON 
POETRY CHAP-BOOKS, an outlet for the verse of 
the really worthy younger poets. This series has 
been introduced in the belief that verse lovers care 
more for poetry of high quality than they do for 
expensive bindings, as usually have been placed on 
books of verse. 


The Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, 
limited in size, thus assuring careful discrimination 
in the matter selected, are issued in dainty paper 
covers at a nominal price. 


Those in the list following have already been issued. 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is 
worthy, let us discuss with you the issue of a chap- 
book including some of the best of it. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 
Championship and the Crowd. By W.H. F. Tenny. 50c. 


Forfeit and Other Poems. By Kathryn Munro Tupper. 
50c, 
The Captive Gipsy. By Constance Davies-Woodrow. 75c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


PICTURE TALES FROM THE 
RUSSIAN $1.80 


By Valery Carrick. With 400 pictures by the author. Delight- 
fully humorous tales of animals in the manner of AEsop— 
but without moralizing. ‘For pure charm they rival the best 
of Grimm.’-—The Bookman. 


TONY 0’ DREAMS $1.50 


By M. Nightingale. With 8 coloured plates and 100 drawings 
by C. T. Nightingale. ‘A fascinating book . . . Dreams 
and reality are skilfully interwoven in these tales. . . . 
The illustrations are as charming as the stories’. 


THE CLOCK AND THE 
COCKATOO $1.50 


By Ruth Holmes. With 25 full-page illustrations in two colours 
by ‘Fish’. Amusing adventures in nursery and street told 
in the quaintly fanciful way children like. 


H. K. GORDON 


152 ST. GEORGE STREET TORONTO 5 
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THE MESS AT GENEVA 

} NE of the most regrettable aspects of the 
O scramble for Council seats at Geneva was the 
attempted dragooning of Sweden, whose single- 
minded loyalty to the League was the one reassuring 
feature throughout. Our admiration of her delegate’s 
conduct under the severest pressure is only equalled 
by our regret that Great Britain’s representative was 
not at his side. Indeed, the picture of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as one of the applauding figures in the 
ruck of the Assembly when M. Unden received his 
well-earned ovation is an ironic one—the diplomatist 
who had so recently been showered with honours as 
ihe creator of the Locarno spirit dwarfed by the man 
who had merely remained true to it. According to 
the latest reports as we go to press, it is now under- 
stood that Sir Austen was informed of the French 
intentions regarding the Council by M. Briand, in Lon- 
don, on the eve of the signing of the Locarno Treaties. 
If this report is true much that was obscure in the 
British Foreign Secretary’s conduct is explained, and 
we can only say that M. Briand apparently gauged his 
man as well as he chose his time. Sir Austen’s posi- 


tion was difficult, and doubtless he did what he con- 
sidered best in a situation that was too big for him; 
but the sooner Mr. Baldwin finds a Foreign Secretary 
both subtler and stronger than his present one, the 
better it will be for the British Commonwealth, for 
Europe, and for the League of Nations. 
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LTHOUGH the root cause of the deadlock at 

Geneva did not lie in the claims of Sprin and 
Brazil to permanent seats on the Council, their 
course of action affords a salutary object-lesson of 
what the inclusion of small nations on the permanent 
Council might entail. If Great Britain has little reason 
to be satisfied with the last session of the League, she 
can at least feel that her consistent support of the 
principle that only the Great Powers should have 
permanent seats on the Council has been vindicated. 
There is sound common sense in the arrangement: no 
measure of importance to the League. could be carried 
through without the united approval of the Great 
Powers, and the very fact of their greatness ensures 
a readiness to give and take, since their interests inter- 
lock in every corner of the globe. Great Britain’s long- 
suffering of France is an outstanding case in point, 
and although at times forbearance comes hard, still, 
in the end, community of interest and the common- 
sense that it enforces make for co-operation, whereas 
the smaller nations are more irresponsible and there- 
fore a good deal more ready to throw a monkey- 
wrench into the machinery. Moreover, if the machin- 
ery of the League is to run smoothly a small executive 
is imperative, and for this reason it is to be hoped 
that the idea of increasing even the number of tem- 
porary seats will be abandoned. After all, the smaller 
powers have a majority of seats under the present 
arrangement, and whenever one who has not a seat 
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is interested in a case coming up for consideration she 
is temporarily granted one. The most likely result of 
the projected enquiry into the whole question is some 
plan whereby there will be a rotation of the temporary 
seats so arranged that the various groups of smaller 
nations whose interests are more or less common will 
always be represented on the executive; and for this 
there is something to be said. 


CANADA AND LOCARNO 
HE question of the Dominions’ attitude towards 
Locarno is booked to come up at the Imperial 
conference in October, when various proposals 
for the representation of the Commonwealth in 
foreign affairs will again be discussed, and we hope 
that some solution of the most knotty problem facing 
the British nations may be arrived at. This is especial- 
ly to be desired in view of the fact that if some 
common policy on broad lines can be established, the 
Commonwealth can exert the most powerful influence 
of any in the League of Nations—where the strength- 
ening of every loyal influence is more than ever to be 
desired. Under these circumstances we hope Mr. King 
will not justify the current rumours that he is con- 
templating a public dissociation of the Dominion 
from Great Britain’s Locarno commitments. Such a 
definite step is not one to be lightly taken, especially 
by a Government whose right to speak for a majority 
of the Llectorate is as dubious as Mr. King’s. It has 
been suggested that this move is being considered with 
an eye to Quebec, and in the hope of provoking the 
Tories into an opposition which would destroy any 
effect that Mr. Meighen’s post-election change in Im- 
perial policy may have had in that quarter. But we 
would point out that if both our Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties persist in shaping their policies on inter- 
Imperial issues with the sole idea of impressing Que- 
bec with their robust ‘Nationalism’, the results may 
be highly unsatisfactory to the majority of Canadians 
who are ready enough to consider any adjustments 
‘ necessitated by the change from our status as a colony 
of the Empire to that of a nation of the Common- 
wealth, but who have no wish to bring about the disin- 
tegration of the Commonwealth so recently achieved. 


HE trouble with many of our nationalists and 
those who bid for their support is that they are 

a quarter of a century behind the times in their way 
of thought. They do not yet think naturally of Canada 
as a nation within the Commonwealth, and are appar- 
ently quite incapable of considering an international 
question from the point of view of a member of the 
League of Nations. Canada must be true to herself, 
tiue to the larger federation of which she is an integral 
part, but she must also be true to the society of the 
world’s nations to which she now belongs; and no 


action regarding the Locarno Treaties should be taken 
without full consideration from that point of view. If 
our Government does not feel that it would be justified 
in committing Canada to those treaties, it is under no 
compulsion to do so, but, on the other hand, it is quite 
unnecessary that it should make a definite pronounce- 
ment which might be interpreted abroad as a complete 
dissociation of Canada from Great Britain in the 
matter of foreign policy. Just at present the League 
and the Locarno agreement need all the support they 
can be given, either directly or indirectly, and if our 
Government at such a time uses an issue that is in any 
sense a League issue to further a political end at home, 
it will lose prestige in the eyes of every good Leaguer 
in the country. 


A NATIONAL FUEL POLICY 
HE problem of our fuel supply in the central 
provinces is almost entirely one of transporta- 
tion. Our main national sources of supply are 
in British Columbia and Alberta on the one hand, and 
in Nova Scotia on the other, while demand centres in 
the region of the Great Lakes—over sixty per cent. of 
our population being resident in Ontario and Quebec 
at the last census. The ‘natural’ solution would be, of 
course, to disregard international boundaries as we 
have done to a great extent in the past, the central 
provinces securing their supply from the central states, 
and Nova Scotia and Alberta by way of return ship- 
ping their coal to those parts of the United States 
contiguous to their borders. This system would only 
work if there were no tariff interference ; and although 
Uncle Samuel is quite willing to supply our central 
provinces he is not prepared to reciprocate by taking 
our coal in the East and West. Partly for this reason, 
the majority of our statesmen have decided to adopt 
a programme of national self-sufficiency in fuel, if 
this can be attained on an economic basis, and, follow- 
ing the introduction of a resolution in Parliament, a 
very interesting and informative debate took place on 
the subject. All the territory from the Rockies to the 
head of the Great Lakes can readily be supplied from 
the Alberta mines; the potential market for Nova 
Scotian coal extends from the Atlantic sea-board at 
least to Montreal; this leaves Ontario, with one-third 
of the population of the Dominion, to be provided for, 
and the main point at issue is whether this province 
can be supplied with Canadian coal and whether the 
supply should be obtained from East or West. 


IR HENRY THORNTON has recently an- 
nounced that the rate for carrying coal from 
Alberta to Ontario will in future be $9.00 per ton. The 
matter is not definitely settled, and this rate will be 
argued before the Railway Commission in the near 
future; but it is plain that unless the transportation 
cost can be reduced by something like one-third, very 
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little fuel will be shipped from the Crow’s Nest Pass 
district to Toronto. During the debate in the House 
Mr. J. E. Armstrong put forward a very comprehen- 
sive plan for moving Alberta coal by rail to Fort 
William and from there by boat to the lower lake 
ports. This would cut the railway journey nearly in 
half, the freight cost through the lakes would average 
about one dollar per ton, and if the Government were 
to install modern machinery at the ports the loading 
and unloading would not run to more than a few cents 
per ton. We are inclined to favour the alternative 
scheme put forward by Mr. W. F. Maclean for ship- 
ping coal by water from the Maritimes to coking 
plants in the centres of population in Ontario. If coal 
can be profitably carried from Fort William to 
Toronto for approximately $1.00 per ton, the rate 
from Sydney to Toronto should not exceed $3.00. We 
are pleased to see that Mr. Maclean is in agreement 
with the principle which has been expressed in these 
pages that coal mining in Nova Scotia should be 
carried out under State management. We believe that 
if a National Fuel Policy is to be successful we shall 
have to create a monopoly to handle the coal from the 
face of the mine to the consumer, and that such a 
monopoly should take the form of a Fuel Board or 
Commission which would operate in the interests of 
the owners of our natural resources—that is to say 
all the people of Canada. 


EVOLUTION AND THE JUDICIARY 
ECENTLY a number of striking miners in 
R Alberta were charged with the crime of ‘watch- 
ing and besetting’ and under the provisions of 
the North West Territories Act, which is still effec- 
tive in that province, they were given a non-jury trial 
and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. These sen- 
tences have created something of a stir in labour 
circles and some agitation has arisen for the repeal of 
the Act in Alberta, these sections having been revoked 
in Saskatchewan several years ago. This raises the 
whole question of antiquated and moribund legislation, 
and there is much to be said for the application of 
some statute of limitations to all law. If civilization 
is subject to the principle of evolution, and we are pro- 
ceeding on that optimistic assumption, it is inevitable 
that the legal code of a past generation will be out of 
harmony with its present environment. We have re- 
pealed certain pious laws which made it a capital 
offence to steal sheep, to commit forgery, or to hold 
unorthodox opinions on religious subjects; but there 
remains a considerable residue of archaic criminal 
legislation which must be a constant source of tempta- 
tion to dyspeptic Justices of the Peace. It might be 
well if every law were returned for reconsideration 
to its parliamentary parents after a period of forty or 
fifty years from its enactment. Good legislation could 
be re-enacted with such Spring cleaning as was re- 


quired, and all passé statutes allowed to lapse into 
oblivion. We have had a Royal Commission engaged 
on the revision of the statutes of Canada for the last 
two years, and it is to be hoped that on the completion 
of their labours much of the dead wood will be pruned 
from the juridical orchard. 


ROBERT FORD GAGEN 

O members of the Ontario Society of Artists it 
T seemed fitting that they should receive an an- 

nouncement from their late secretary, Robert 
F. Gagen, R.C.A., in his own handwriting several 
days after his sudden death. He had pre-dated the 
notices one day after his own funeral announcing the | 
annual meeting one week after the day of his death, 
and so brought human foresight and uncertainty 
dramatically together. The impulse of thirty-seven 
years continuity in office as secretary of the society 
seemed to have carried over, and here was the old 
permanent secretary become an immortal one. Robert 
Gagen was an art pioneer in Ontario, and an institu- 
tion in the O.S.A. In many ways he was eye and ear 
and voice to the outer world for that society. His 
systematic mind and careful management kept its 
business in good order. He would handle the intricate 
details of a big exhibition and not overlook the order- 
ing of the right cake and cheese for the end of an 
evening meeting. He was a solid human being with 
his aspirations after saintship well in hand, but realiz- 
ing the bigger virtues as he went along, kindly without 
coddling, broad without vagueness, wise without 
timidity, prudent without meanness, fond of a good 
story but no twaddler, anxious to improve his work 
but always with a comfortable satisfaction with things 
as far as they had gone. He had a British fondness 
for the sea—sailors, ships, and sea-foods—and his 
short, broad-backed figure had an air of the captain’s 
bridge about it. He always had a wise saw and a 
modern instance when needed. He would quote many 
a good book surprisingly on occasion. Old Toronto 
lived again in his reminiscences, though indeed he 
rarely indulged in reminiscence, as he thought it a 
sign of age and he clearly was determined never to 
be aged. He had his wish, for no one ever thought 
of him that way no matter how old they surmised him 
to be. His last paintings were probably his best, and 
he died at his work. 


TO OUR READERS 


HE CAaNnapDIAN Forum is not a money-making 

journal, and therefore the ordinary methods of 
advertising a publication are ‘beyond our means. If 
readers will be good enough to send in the names of 
friends who might be interested, we will be glad to 
send them sample copies. We are not insensible to the 
shortcomings -of the journal, but, after all, it is 
the only one of its kind in Canada, and the more sub- 
scribers we can get, the better we can make it. 
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FRANCE AGAIN! 
A T first sight the explanation of the singular 


events which culminated in the fiasco at 
Geneva seemed to be simply that France, when 
faced with the immediate prospect of having Germany 
on the League Council, suffered an attack of nerves 
and saw in Austen Chamberlain an admirable instru- 
ment with which to further her ill-conceived scheme 
to neutralize Germany’s new status by packing the 
Council against her at the last moment. Germany had 
given notice that when she reached the Council table 
she would use her new powers to force attention to 
questions which she had not been able to get con- 
sidered while outside the League: these included the 
revision of treaties under which she suffered acutely 
herself and which she could claim with justice were 
prejudicial to the future peace of Europe, the question 
of the universal disarmament which under the Coven- 
ant of the League was to have followed Germany’s but 
which the armed nations had systematically burked, 
and the question of her claim to mandates. There was 
also to be considered the matter of Germany’s share 
in the influential positions on the staff of the League 
itself, some of which France had reason to fear would 
be obtained at her expense. Under the constitution of 
the League, of course, France could veto any German 
proposal in the Council, but she foresaw the possibility 
that on questions affecting Germany she might some- 
times find herself in a minority of one—a position 
which would be damaging to her prestige and which 
might prove impossible to sustain. Faced with this 
disturbing prospect it was natural that she should 
turn to Poland. With Poland on the Council, to say 
nothing of Spain and Brazil, France could feel safe, 
for although Italy might desert her on occasion and 
Britain prove a broken reed, Poland could be banked 
on with absolute certainty to block any unpalatable 
German proposal at any time. Thus France would 
not only secure insurance against any possibility of 
Germany profiting by her new status but could also 
maintain a semblance of living up to the ‘Locarno 
spirit’ and preserve unsmirched the tender bloom of 
her newly acquired reputation as a good European. 
But France’s slippery scheme would have had less 
grave results if Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
only had sufficient good sense, let alone good taste, tb 
refuse to lend himself to such a manceuvre and had 
insisted on playing a straight game with Germany. 
Had he done so he would have had every reason, of 
politics as well as of honour, on his side: from the 
inception of the League Great Britain had consistently 
maintained the principle that only the Great Powers 
should have permanent seats on the Council; British 
opinion was still unanimously opposed to any increase 
in the number of permanent seats; Poland’s record 
as a Leaguer was the worst in Europe, and he must 





have known that the project would be so repugnant 
to the Germans that, however adroitly it was handled 
and whatever bargain-driver’s concession M. Briand 
had in mind to offer them, it might easily wreck the 
Locarno Treaty itself. Yet so easily and completely 
was he influenced by his Parisian friends that he 
upheld their proposal against the solid opposition of 
his own countrymen. Worse still, he publicly based 
his support of the scheme to enlarge the Council on 
such far-fetched grounds that however sincere his 
motives may have been, he not only left them open to 
suspicion in his own country but gave every Anglo- 
phobe on the continent reason to hold up England as 
the arch-hypocrite of the diplomatic world. The net 
results of his blundering were a recrudescence of 
French hatred of Britain and the British (whose 
refusal to swindle Germany they considered a betrayal 
of France), a demand that he save France’s face by 
helping to place Poland on the Council as a temporary 
member, suspicion and intransigeance on the part of 
Spain and Brazil, and the ultimate break-up of the 
special session convened to admit Germany to the 
League with Germany still outside it and a score of 
new rivalries, jeaiousies, and intrigues within. Sir 
Austen’s reputation for honesty can only be saved at 
the cost of his reputation for common sense, and what- 
ever measures to whitewash him are taken by his 
colleagues he will never be trusted at home or abroad 
again. 

If it can be said that any one man was responsible 
for the débacle, or rather was in a position to avert 
it, Sir Austen Chamberlain was certainly that man. 
but the root cause of the whole trouble is to be found 
in French policy and nowhere else; and when all the 
tacts of the case are considered we are driven to the 
conclusion that the explanation of France’s actions 
does not lie in an attack of nerves when faced with 
the prospect of meeting Germany on an equal footing 
—a recurrence of fears only temporarily mastered at 
Locarno—but in a fundamental difference in the 
French and British conceptions of the achieve- 
ment of Locarno. The British, and the Ger- 
mans also, regarded the Locarno agreement as 
marking a long-hoped-for change in French _ policy 
towards Germany; to them it meant the definite 
abandonment of the French conception of Germany 
as an outlaw nation. In other words (M. Briand’s, by 
the way) it was ‘the beginning of a magnificent work 
—the renewal of Europe’, and the first step towards 
a Franco-German reconciliation. We ourselves inter- 
preted it as marking the real end of the war, and the 
bi-lateral security pact that formed an integral part 
of the treaty was in our eyes evidence of the mutuality 
of the agreement. But in the light of subsequent 
events and of the interpretation put upon the Locarno 
achievement by M. Briand in the French Chamber, 
we are forced to realize that the French in their 
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hearts considered Locarno merely as another exten- 
sion of the logical and consistent policy they have 
followed with varying success but unflinching tenacity 
since the close of hostilities—the policy that has for 
its goal their absolute security against any German 
aggression by the permanent establishment of France’s 
supremacy on the continent. To France, apparently, 
the sole value of the Locarno treaties rests on the 
contribution they make towards the fulfilment of this 
policy, and so considered they have a very definite 
value since they guarantee her in the event of future 
German aggression the immediate support of Great 
Britain, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and Italy. The 
French have no real faith in the League; they realize 
that in spite of all the measures they can take (and, 
it would seem, fully intend to take) to prevent Ger- 
many’s recovery, Germany will one day be once more 
a strong nation; and they are resolved that when that 
day comes Germany shall be ringed about by so power- 
ful a combination of pro-French powers as_ will 
effectually prevent her from taking her revenge. 

Since security by supremacy is still France’s 
policy outside the League, so she intends it to be her 
policy within the League; and in pursuing it she has 
brought the deliberations of the League Council down 
to the level of the auction-room. Her determination 
to secure Poland a temporary seat when her plans for 
obtaining a permanent one failed was not inspired 
merely by a desire to save herself from the humilia- 
tion of a diplomatic defeat; .when the Germans and 
Swedes proved adamant against the addition of 
Poland, Spain and Brazil immediately became vocifer- 
ous in their demands for seats among the mighty. At 
all hazards, France was resolved that Germany should 
not enter the Council unless it held a sufficient body 
of pro-French opinion to ensure the triumph of her 
policy. Owing to the furtive manner in which all the 
discussions at Geneva were conducted, a complete 
understanding of the final developments in the 
wretched bargaining is impossible. Other factors 
besides France’s schemes naturally played a part in 
the struggle; Italy’s share was undoubtedly greater 
than it appeared on the surface, and the full explan- 
ation of Brazil’s final implacability is still to seek; 
but France was primarily to blame for the unhappy 
result. Had she stood by the spirit of her Locarno 
pledges, neither the League nor Locarno need have 
been endangered for a moment. 

We have a regard for France that is deep-rooted 
and which every true Canadian must share; but the 
sincerity of that sentiment makes our regret the more 
keen when we see her pursuing a course that is as 
unworthy as it is hazardous. Bad as the present 


situation is, it will not be without its value if it brings 
home to the French people the realization that per- 
sistence in.their present policy will inevitably wreck 
any plan for peace or security in Europe. 


THE POSITION AT OTTAWA 
BY A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


ARLIAMENT is in session once more, but by 
P way of compensation for the curtailment of the 

first adjournment there is to be a longish Easter 
recess, and it will be the middle of April before the 
real business of the session begins. The legislative 
programme is large and extensive and cannot be jetti- 
soned without incurring the grave displeasure of the 
Progressives, and so members are peacefully resign- 
ing themselves to a sojourn in Ottawa through the 
dog-days of midsummer, even unto August. For the 
moment, the Government is in a stronger position than 
at the opening of the session, and the Conservatives, 
having definitely failed in their grand frontal assault, 
have given up any hope of its immediate ejection 
from office. Indeed, they were mightily relieved at 
the resort to closure, for their strategy of prolonged 
obstruction had begun to arouse resentment in the 
country, and yet they could not abandon it without 
grave loss of prestige. So the enforcement of closure 
presented them with a loophole of escape from what 
was becoming an untenable position. 

There is, however, only one happy party in the 
House of Commons, and it is neither the Liberals nor 
the Conservatives. On the Government side there is 
neither confidence nor enthusiasm, and cohesion ‘s 
sadly lacking. The programme which has been forced 
down the throat of the Ministry by the Progressives 
is highly unpalatable to many of their French-Cana- 
dian supporters, and behind the scenes there is a great 
deal of grumbling and restlessness, although symptoms 
of open insurgency are not yet visible. Last week a 
very eminent Liberal expressed the opinion that it 
would take the Premier at least a month to undo the 
improvement wrought in the parliamentary fortunes 
of his party by the decidedly skilful generalship of 
Mr. Lapointe, but the time limit was evidently placed 
too high. Already the first setback has come in the 
shape of a defeat in committee ; the consequences were 
not fatal or even serious, but the importance lay in 
the evidence of the apathy and slackness which pe-:- 
vades the ranks of the Liberal parliamentary party. 

Never, even in the days when his star was in the 
ascendant, could the Premier be classified as a popular 
figure, and he did not begin to enjoy the affectionate 
loyalty of colleagues, officials, and followers which 
Laurier always commanded and Borden in a lesser 
degree enjoyed. But even upon his meagre store of 
popularity heavy drains have recently been made by 
himself. The result is that he is left a solitary 
figure, conscious at last of his isolation and unpopu- 
larity, and distrustful of everybody around. What he 
perhaps does not yet know is that the majority of his 
own followers and all the Progressives, to whose 
wooing he has devoted so much energy, are ruthlessly 
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determined that under no circumstances must the 
anti-Conservative forces of the country be invited 
again to rally round his banner. All observers noted 
the chilliness of welcome accorded to him from the 
Liberal benches when he was formally introduced as 
member for Prince Albert, and Sister Anne looking 
ever the plain for the dustclouds heralding the arrival 
of her sister with the rescue party was not more de- 
lighted at her appearance on the horizon than are 
Liberals at the advent of Mr. Charles Dunning. My 
information is that Mr. Dunning was exceedingly re- 
luctant to move from the safe haven of Regina to the 
troubled waters of Ottawa, but certain shrewd poli- 
ticians not unconnected with the Manitoba Free Press, 
whose influence upon the recent course of politics has 
been of a major character, were insistent that he must 
migrate at once and be ready to assume the leadership 
of the regularized Coalition of the Liberal and Pro- 
gressive parties which they believe to be inevitable as 
soon as the inherent weaknesses of the present scheme 
of loose co-operation disclose themselves. He was 
told that there was a tide in the affairs of men, and 
he has taken it. Mr. Dunning, even on the admission 
of Conservatives, brings to the Cabinet a fund of in- 
dustry and energy, wide administrative experience, 
and an excellent acquaintance with the practical prob- 
lems of our politics. If he realizes that the govern- 
ance of Saskatchewan—a compact agrarian com- 
munity where a single economic interest was domi- 
nant and where virtually no opposition press existed 
—was a task of great simplicity and that the baffling 
complexities of the Federal politics will demand quite 
a different technique, he may go far in our public life. 
One thing, however, is certain—he will never let the 
grass: grow under his feet, and if he makes errors, they 
will be the mistakes of the enterprising adventurer. 
The Conservatives have lost much of the gay 
exuberance which filled their souls during the open- 
ing weeks of the session when they were confident 
that the feeble defences of the Government could be 
easily battered down. They are still hopeful of. ulti- 
mate victory, but they now realize that they are in 
for a long speli of trench warfare and can only pre- 
vail by tactics of attrition. The Montreal Star, charg- 
ing Mr. Meighen with the faulty strategy which 
enabled the Government to repel the initial assault 
and consolidate its position, has renewed with accen- 
tuated bitterness its crusade against his leadership 
and can count among its secret allies more than one 
of the Conservative frontbenchers. It is, indeed, an 
open secret that one of these loyal worthies virtually 
inspired the famous article in the Toronto Star which 
depicted the Conservative party as seething with 
mutinous indignation at their leader and which drew 
from the Conservative whip a categorical denial of 
its statements and suggestions. The truth is that, to 
the financial mandarins of Montreal and their mouth- 


pieces in parliament, Mr. Meighen is no more palatable 
than he ever was, but always when they plume them- 
selves that they are on the eve of compassing his 
decapitation, he succeeds in convincing the rest of his 
following that he is irreplaceable. All the back- 
benchers of his party are lost in admiration of his 
parliamentary talents, and as long as he commands 
their support and retains his present popularity with 
the rank and file in the country, he can afford to laugh 
at the fulminations and conspiracies of Montreal. He 
has now behind him a group of very able recruits—- 
Mr. Geary of Toronto, Mr. C. W. Bell of Hamilton, 
Mr. Hannesson of Selkirk, and Mr. Bury of Edmon- 
ton—who all show exceptional promise, and the parlia- 
mentary talent at his disposal is much greater than 
on the Liberal benches, where Mr. Donaghey of Van- 
couver is the only newcomer of real promise. But 
veteran Conservative politicians have a peculiar hatred 
of the intrusion of youth, and I understood that 
among the party ancients there is unbridled wrath 
over the appearance of a shadow Cabinet which Mr. 
Grattan O’Leary constructed for Mr. Meighen in the 
pages of Maclean’s Magazine and which did not con- 
tain the names of certain paladins of Conservatism. 

But the happiness of the Progressives is for the 
moment unalloyed, for these ‘political outlaws’ find 
themselves in a position of dominating control. Mr. 
King may propose, but Mr. Forke disposes. Ministers 
meet in solemn council, devise policies, and paw over 
legislation, but as soon as their deliberations are over 
the Premier and one or two chosen colleagues repair 
with humble mien to the presence of the Progressive 
chieftains, who function as a revising body and mould 
the legislation and policies to suit their sweet wills. 
Never was a group of politicians in such a fortunate 
position as the Progressives are to-day; they have 
promised to curb their appetite for tariff reductions, 
but otherwise they can get any legislation upon which 
they have set their hearts, and they also escape the 
bother of defending it on the floor of Parliament 
unless they so desire, and can evade all responsibility 
for its administrative results. If it fails they can 
blithely say that the legislation itself is excellent, but 
the wretched Liberals were such incompetent adminis- 
trators that they did not give it a chance. Of course 
this exercise by outsiders of a perpetual veto upon 
the proceedings of the Cabinet and the abandonment 
of the traditional doctrine of Cabinet secrecy must 
wrack the souls of constitutional pedants, but so many 
normal standards and traditions of public decency 
have gone by the board since 1921 that the disappear- 
ance of a few more does not seriously matter. 
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GRANDSONS OF CONFEDERATION 


BY J. S. WOODSWORTH, M.P. 


This is the second article of a series in which outstanding members of our various political 
parties and groups discuss our national problems and plainly state what they stand for in Canadian 


development. 
small ones have assumed an undue prominence. 


In this period of uncertainty and confusion, great issues have been obscured and 
We feel that this symposium may help to clarify 


the situation and reveal national and party issues in true perspective. Mr. Woodsworth is Inde pena- 
ent Labour Member for Winnipeg in the House of Commons.—Ep. THE CANADIAN Forum. 


federation are highly lauded; what of the 

muddle in which their grandsons are floun- 
dering? Allowing a generous discount for the 
errors of perspective, compare the ideals and strug- 
gles of William Lyon Mackenzie with the pitiful 
plight of his grandson. Contrast the sturdy inde- 
pendence of the early Ontario pioneers with the 
curious mental and moral twist exhibited by the 
average elector of Toronto! 

Undoubtedly the situation in Canada is decided- 
ly unsatisfactory. In which direction can we hope 
to find a way out? Probably the wisest method is 
to seek to meet immediate needs, and in doing so 
gradually to discover the line of advance. The 
most insistent demand is for bread—for the necessi- 
ties of life. Seven years have passed since the close 
of the war, and still large numbers of our fellow- 
citizens are on the verge of want. Again, with the 
coming of winter, tens of thousands of workers 
have been unemployed; bread lines have been 
formed and thousands of families enjoyed a Christ- 
mas dinner only because of the response of kind- 
hearted citizens to urgent appeals for charity. This 
in a land of plenty! 

Anxiety with regard to the necessities of life is 
by no means confined to the unemployed. A 
moderate income will hardly meet the needs of a 
moderate-sized family. Bread and milk alone are 
large items. Boots and clothes to start the children 
to school mean no little skimping. The winter’s 
coal depletes the summer’s savings, the fear of 
doctor’s and dentist’s bills leads to neglect of 
health. The coming of a new baby is little less 
than a calamity. And still merger succeeds merger ; 
bread made from Canadian flour, we are told, is 
sold for less in England than in Winnipeg, and now 
an American Bread Trust is taking over Canadian 
concerns. In face of this situation the authorities 
sit wrangling over relative jurisdiction. 

Three or four factors only are necessary to pro- 
duction—natural resources, equipment, labour, and, 
under the present system, financial capital. No one 
doubts that Canada has abundant natural resources, 
our leading industrialists admit that we have a plant 
capacity considerably in excess of the requirements 
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of the present population. Labour, skilled and un- 
skilled, is standing ready, or migrating to the 
United States. As to financial capital, a year ago 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor stated at the annual 
meeting of the Bank of Montreal: “These figures 
indicate the ability of the banks of Canada to 
finance a trade revival when it occurs. Further- 
more, while there is this excess banking capital in 
the country, borrowing abroad, which increases our 
interest remittances—already too heavy—is not a 
necessity. Abundant natural resources, excess 
plant, idle labour, and surplus capital—what is the 
trouble? F 

Some of us urge that the productive machinery 
should exist primarily for the sake of the people 
and, when it is prevented from working effectively 
because of the claims of private interests, that the 
needs of the people should take precedence. We 
urge further that we cannot secure an abundant 
supply of the necessities of life at reasonable ex- 
penditure without something in the nature of a year 
of jubilee. In some way we must lift the mort- 
gage and let the slaves and debtors go free. Other- 
wise we must remain a nation of debtors and slaves. 
Think of the burdens on * dustry imposed by in- 
flated land values, by watered stocks, by bonded 
indebtedness. Then, on top of that, our public 
debts. Municipal, provincial, and federal debts total 
almost $600 per head of our population, interest 
payments being responsible for a considerable part 
of the annual charge of nearly $100 per head which 
is required to maintain the governmental machinery 
of Canada. In the Commercial and Financial Re- 
view of a year ago Mr. R. S. White says: ‘On 
November 30th the funded debt of the Dominion 
was $2,593,000,000, of which no less than $1,929,- 
000,000, or upwards of 70 per cent., is payable ix 
Canada. Approximately $100,000,000 of interest on 
debt is being paid annually to Canadian bond- 
holders.’ During the war we talked of equality of 
sacrifice, yet we permitted, nay encouraged, a com- 
paratively small group to secure a mortgage on the 
wealth of Canada which enables them to levy a 
tribute on their fellow-citizens of $100,000,000 a 
year. Over half of this amount, it should be noted, 
is tax-free. In some way we must get rid of this 
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debt. International debts have been cancelled, 
scaled down, funded. Internal debts must be dealt 
with by repudiation, by deflation, by capital levy, 
forced or voluntary. If the claims of justice are 
disregarded, then the iron laws of economics will 
force the issue. Unfortunately most of us still think 
in terms or categories of politics rather than in 
those of economics. Our grandfathers won political 
freedom, we have allowed ourselves to become 
economically enslaved. Until we emancipate our- 
selves from the economic serfdom which has been 
imposed by modern finance, our boasted political 
freedom avails little. 

‘Soap-box hysteria!’ exclaims someone. Well, 
the factory workers were the first to awaken to 
some of the evils of the industrial revolution and to 
characterize their new status as wage-slavery. But 
with the more recent centralized control of finance, 
business and professional men are beginning to 
realize uneasily, if none too clearly, that they are 
not free. I recall scores of private conversations in 
which fairly prominent business men, clergymen, 
school teachers, college professors, and newspaper 
men have confessed to me that they dare not act, or 
speak, or write, or perhaps even permit themselves 
to think, in accordance with their real convictions. 
Rabindranath Tagore reminds us that chains are 
none the less real because they are gilded or in- 
visible. ‘But are we not self-governing? exclaims 
a politically-minded critic: ‘Under democratic insti- 
tutions the people have all these things in their own 
hands.’ Have they? Then who is the people? If 
our critic is correct, ‘the people’ of Canada have 
just elected a new government and all should be 
well. Let us examine the situation. 

Thousands of workers engaged in the basic in- 
dustries of this country are disfranchised. ‘Political 
action’ is beyond the reach of numbers of loggers, 
miners, construction and agricultural workers. Con- 
stituencies are still carved up to meet party needs, 
industrial populations being placed with agricul- 
tural, and factory areas with exclusive residential 
districts. Intimidation is practised by placing the 
propaganda of special interests in the pay envelopes 
of the employees. In the conduct of a campaign 
limited to a few weeks, money can secure commit- 
tee rooms, halls, canvassers, transportation, adver- 
tising, the press, the pulpit, the movie, and the radio. 
Surely the candidate with a campaign fund of only 
$400 is seriously handicapped in the race against a 
man with $40,000. When Parliament assembles, if 
any really progressive legislation can run success- 
fully the gauntlet of rival party interests it is 
blocked by an irresponsible Senate or declared 
ultra vires the B.N.A. Act. If a radical programme 
were likely to come into force, the Government 


would soon feel pressure, if not from the Imperial 
authorities in London, then from the more powerful 
financial authorities in New York. Yet we still 
glibly teach our children about ‘our democratic 
institutions’. Our forefathers pushed their way 
into the forests and wrested from nature a liveli- 
hood. Their interests were narrow, but they con- 
trolled their own lives. They left us a rich and 
almost unencumbered heritage. We—vwell, if there 
is left to us any of their initiative and courage, we 
must strive to leave to our children, as our contri- 
bution, a larger ‘clearing’ in the forest. 

I have been asked to state concisely Labour’s 
programme. I cannot do better than append the 
manifesto of the Independent Labour Party, which 
indicates the lines along which we of the Labour 
movement think an advance can be made. 


MANIFESTO OF THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY OF 
MANITOBA. 

The Independent Labour Party of Manitoba is formed 
for the purpose of giving political expression to the aspira- 
tions of all workers, regardless of industrial affiliation, 
who believe in the establishment of a Co-operative Com- 
monwealth, with production for Use and not for Profit 
as its economic basis. 

Pursuant to the above declaration, we have in view 
a complete change in our present economic and social 
system. We recognize our oneness with workers the world 
over. In every problem which can confront the State we 
place ‘Human needs’ above ‘Property rights’. 

In applying the above, we advocate:— 

1. Regaining for the use of the people of this country 
the natural resources which have been so _ recklessly 
alienated by incompetent or venal administrations. 

2. Public Ownership and democratic operation of 
public utilities; and as soon as possible of essential large 
scale industry. 

3. The nationalization of the banking system. 

4. The establishment of a high standard of living with 
adequate provision for all forms of social insurance. 

5. Re employment:—The recognition of the responsi- 
bility of the State through federal, provincial and munici- 
pal administrations, to provide suitable work for all at 
such remuneration as will ensure a decent standard of 
living. Failing the provision of such work, adequate main- 
tenance. 

6. Generous provision for returned soldiers and their 
dependents. Those men who risked their lives for the 
State, voluntarily or under conscription, are entitled at 
least to have their disabilities borne by the beneficiaries 
of the war. 

7. Equal rights of citizenship irrespective of sex, class, 
origin, religion or property qualifications. 

8. Full restoration of civil liberties. (a) The repeal 
of all legislation restricting freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly or of association. (b) Repeal of the 
amendments to the Immigration Act which make possible 
the deportation, without ordinary judicial process or trial 
by jury, of persons not Canadian by birth or naturaliza- 
tion—including British subjects. (c) Liberty for the work- 
ers to enjoy as unrestricted a right of association as is 
exercised by the ‘Capitalist Interests’. (d) The right of 
Labour organizations to participate in political activities. 

9. Re trade relations and immigration:—As free inter- 
course between nations as is consistent with the mainten-. 
ance of a decent standard of living. We realize that the 
rival policies of the old parties (protection or free trade; 
free or restricted immigration) do not offer any real 
solution of our economic problems. 

10. Re taxation:—(a) Abolition of fiscal legislation 
that fosters and sustains class privilege. (b) Removal of 
taxes from the necessities of life. (c) Taxation cf land 
values. (d) After exemptions of small incomes a steeply 
graded income and inheritance tax. 

11. A capital levy for the extinction of the war debt. 
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12. Proportional representation, with grouped con- 
stituencies. 

13. Re constitutional amendments:—(a) Abolition of 
the Senate. (b) Legal as well as constitutional Dominion 
autonomy, with proper safeguards for Provincial rights. 


14. Opposition to all encroachments of Capitalist Im- 
perialism. 

15. Opposition to all forms of militarism. (a) Aboli- 
tion of Secret Commitments. (b) National disarmament. 
(c) The development of a Democratic League of Peoples. 


NEW MYTHS FOR OLD 
BY MACK EASTMAN 


Professor Eastman writes with special knowledge on the question of war origins. He believes 
that public opinion was grossly misled for several years in an anti-German sense, but is now in 
danger of swinging to the other extreme. In this article he challenges Ex-Chancellor Marx's recent 
apportionment of war responsibility, and in a succeeding article he will discuss Professor Barnes’ 
views on war origins which appeared some months ago in these pages but have only now come to his 
attention. Professor Eastman is Head of the General Enquiries Section of the International Labour 
Office at Geneva—Ep. Tue CaNaDIAN Forum. 








Geneva, February 21, 1926. 

S I was whiling away this rainy Sunday after- 
A noon with my favorite pastime of ‘War 

Origins’, I chanced upon a phrase of Professor 
Sidney B. Fay’s in The New Republic for January 6: 
‘We are still too apt to accept the old myth’. After 
reading his appreciation of Wilhelm Marx’s article on 
‘The Responsibility for the War’ in the January num- 
ber of Foreign Affairs, and then perusing the ex- 
Chancellor’s deliverance myself,-I could not help feel- 
ing that ‘we’ are in great danger of exchanging old 
myths for new. 

While criticizing some aspects of the eminent 
German’s effort, Mr. Fay heaps up his eulogistic 
descriptives, ‘effective’, ‘objective’, ‘scholarly’, and 
‘convincing’, with such prodigality as to excite high 
expectations in the mind of his reader. What was 
then my disappointment to find that Herr Marx has 
produced, with the help of some new material, just 
one more old-style indictment of the national adver- 
sary! His objectivity is apparent rather than real. 
Assuring us of his unprejudiced judgment and impar- 
tiality, and declaring, ‘for my part, I rely solely upon 
the clear evidence of the records’, he proceeds to dis- 
tribute ‘responsibility for the War’. Adopting the 
purely arbitrary and highly controvertible hypothesis 
that when two groups of powers are facing each other, 
‘if the one coalition outweighs the other in power, it 
is easily tempted to draw the sword in any disputes 
with its weaker rival’, he proceeds to assert that the 
Triple Entente was incomparably and admittedly 
stronger than the Triple Alliance. His most illumin- 
ating demonstration is contained in this sentence: ‘As 
regards the relative size of the two coalitions, it is to 
be noted that the Entente countries and their colonies 
had a combined population of 800 millions, whereas 
the inhabitants of Germany and Austria together 
totalled only 120 millions’. The implication is that the 
Hohenzollern Government counted, for instance, the 
325 millions of India as a source of strength to Britain 


in case of trouble, and regarded the British Empire as 
a certain antagonist. This double implication is the 
contrary of the truth. The ex-Chancellor is imputing 
to the Germans of 1914 the ideas the Germans of 1926 
have acquired by bitter experience. Continuing this 
subconscious a postiori reasoning, he arrives at the 
conclusion that ‘an aggressive scheme on the part of 
Germany and Austria would have been almost suicidal’. 
Accordingly, there was not, and could not have been, 
aggressiveness on their part. They are thus ruled out 
of our enquiry. ‘Hence, our investigation reduces 
itself to this: Did the Entente as a whole, or did its 
individual members, cherish any such schemes?’ After 
this ‘convincing’, ‘scholarly’ and ‘objective’ introduc- 
tion, Herr Marx proceeds to a thorough indictment of 
the policy of the Entente in general and of France and 
Russia in particular. For him there was no ‘Agadir 
Affair’, no Panther; but merely ‘the so-called second 
Morocco Crisis [when] France assumed the protector- 
ate over the greater part of Morocco’. Then follow 
nearly two pages descriptive of secret agreements, 
conventions and conversations among the Entente 
governments, leading’ up to the quite extraordinary 
conclusion that ‘thus, on the Entente side, prior to the 
outbreak of the Balkan campaign the public mind 
dwelt continually on preparations for war’. (Italics 
mine.) After that, M. Delcasse’s sinister mission to 
St. Petersburg in 1913 is strongly handled. ‘Somewhat 
later the Act introducing the three years’ service sys- 
tem for the French army was passed’. Thus the 
famous Three-Year Law sprang from a vacuum, 
without any causal relation. I am perplexed to under- 
stand why Professor Fay takes The New York Times 
incidentally to task for maintaining that there was a 
cause after all, and that the cause was Germany. 
He says, ‘In both countries the increase of arma- 
ments originated with the increasing suspicion and 
political tension growing out of the Balkan crisis’. 
Those of us who were living in Europe in 1911 and 
studying international relations, had an idea that 
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there was some tension growing out of the Moroc- 
can Crisis also, and that in spite of the Franco-Ger- 
man treaty of November 4, an increase of arma- 
ments originated therefrom. M. Poincaré, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of January 15 relates how, 
early in 1912, M. Jules Cambon remarked to Herr 
von Kiderlen-Wachter that the new German mili- 
tary projects, announced on the very morrow of 
the settlement, were not calculated to calm the 
minds of French people. In his letter to M. Poin- 
caré, M. Cambon observed that even if Wilhelm 
II. was still personally pacific, evil influences 
were being brought to bear upon him with increas- 
ing force by courtiers and military men. On March 
25, 1912, when Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg was 
dining at the French Embassy in Berlin, Jules 
Cambon drew his attention to the fact that French 
opinion was much preoccupied with the creation 
of two new German army corps. The Chancellor 
replied emphatically, ‘I assure you there will be no 
war between us if you do not declare it’. In April, 
1912, General Heeringen, the Minister of War, in 
defending the new laws before the Reichstag, said 
with brutal frankness that the experience of 1911 
had proven that the previous increase of the Ger- 
man forces had been inadequate. The laws were 
voted quickly. France in her turn began army re- 
organization under Millerand. Thus the process of 
stimulus and reaction across the frontiers continued 
until they culminated in the Reichstag law of May 
1, 1913, and the law finally passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies on the following 9th of July, after 
lengthy and bitter debate. However, we must 
leave Mr. Fay and return to Herr Marx. 

Among several blemishes I see in an article 
which makes none the less important documentary 
contributions to the student’s knowledge of the 
problem, I shall cite only one more. “True’, says 
the ex-Chancellor, ‘in order to inspire Great Britain 
with the belief that France desired peace, the feint 






was made of withdrawing the French troops 10 
kilometres from the German frontier.’ This whole 
sentence is shockingly false in its implications. As 
a result of lengthy debates in the Chamber of 
Deputies upon the report of the Briey Commission, 
this question of the famous withdrawal is now 
thoroughly understood. Ten was the official num- 
ber. The actual width of the evacuated zone varied. 
The irregularity of the line was accepted as inevi- 
table from the beginning. The essential fact is that 
Viviani, and his government, so hesitant at other 
points, showed resolution and moral courage of a 
remarkably high order here. In face of earnest 
opposition, both civil and military, they determined 
to take a noble risk in order that the war might not 
spring from some equivocal frontier incident, and 
also that the British might have no doubts as to 
the defensive character of the French mobilization. 
‘The French savant, Renouvin’, as Herr Marx 
styles him, has summed up the discussion with his 
characteristic fairness in his Les Origines Immé- 
diates de la Guerre (pp. 177-9, Paris, Costes, 1925), 
although an important part of French opinion still 
holds the withdrawal responsible for the disastrous 
loss of the Briey mines, and, with Professor Henri 
Hauser, regards it as ‘an act of abnegation which 
cost us dear’. In any case, the ex-Chancellor’s dis- 
missal of this truly remarkable act and attitude as 
‘a feint’ is hopelessly in conflict with his bold claim: 
‘In all the foregoing I have cited only such facts 
as can be proved with absolute certainty’. His 
honest effort goes to show that the public in all 
countries will do well to suspend judgment a while 
longer until the French and British archives are 
more largely at our disposal, and until a few his- 
torically-minded men like Fay, Kantsky, Gooch, 
and Renouvin have finally digested the whole sub- 
ject and given us its essentials. The truth resides 
somewhere between the old myth and the new. 
(To be continued.) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND MOSUL 
BY KENNETH P. KIRKWOOD 


This article expresses an attitude towards Mosul that is not ours; but it has the interest of being 
written by one of the few Canadians who know the country concerned.—Ep. THE CANADIAN Forum. 


the river from the ancient site of Nineveh, 

stands the city of Mosul, older than the Otto- 
man Empire and outliving it in importance and in 
name. It is still notable, as Near and Middle-East- 
ern cities go, for a curious mixture of mud and 
marble in the construction of its houses, and for the 
great leaning tower of the Jami El-Kebir. Its 
streets, as of old, provide a fitting setting for a pic- 


ene on the banks of the Tigris, across 





turesque medley of Arabs, Jews, Kurds, Turks, Per- 
sians, and Asiatic Russians, with whom mingle the 
curious Kurdish-speaking Yezidis, whose claim to 
notoriety is that they worship the Devil. Around 
the city lies the vilayet or province of Mosul, a piece 
of territory set between the boundaries of Iraq, Per- 
sia, and Turkey, in a corner where the three nations 
conjoin. 

Why this region should be claimed by Great 
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Britain, bargained for during two anxious years of 
wearisome intrigue and negotiation, and finally 
awarded to Great Britain by the League of Nations, 
may be explained by five cogent reasons—political, 
strategic, racial, religious, and economic. 

The political obligation which demanded that 
Mosul should belong to the British mandate of Iraq 
was the double pledge made by the British Govern- 
ment, first that the integrity of Iraq would be 
guarded against the incursions or attacks of foreign 
nations, and secondly that the Mosul province, 
which was claimed by the Iraqi to be an essential 
and actual part of the Mesopotamian territory, 
would at all costs be held and preserved intact in 
the Iraq state. In conformity with these most 
solemn pledges to the Arabs of Iraq, England has 
felt in duty bound to fight unremittingly for the 
possession and safeguarding of this region. 

The strategic importance of Mosul is obvious by 
a knowledge of the country or a careful study of a 
good map. The province lies immediately north 
of Baghdad, the capital of Iraq, and in that respect 
is a buffer-state against a hostile neighbour. It 
possesses ranges of mountains which form a natural 
frontier for Iraq, which in 2 military sense cover 
Baghdad, and which are, therefore, as important to 
maintain as the North-West Frontier in India. This 
region about Baghdad is a corridor of transit to and 
from the East; in the past it was on the great 
mediaeval caravan route to Samarcand and Ind; 
to-day it forms the most important point on the old 
Berlin-Baghdad overland route, now largely con- 
trolled by British interests. In the aim of a railway 
to the East, Baghdad and the territory lying around 
Mosul must be kept secure. Furthermore, the re- 
tention of the province is essential to the safe de- 
velopment and maintenance of our imperial airway 
to India. The importance of this link in the airway 
of the world was visualized by Mr. Churchill some 
years ago, and has been fully justified since. During 
1924, Squadron-Leader MacLaren’ stopped at 
Baghdad on his attempt to fly around the world; 
almost in the same week, two other aeroplanes, 
both on long-distance flights, arrived there. One 
was a French machine, the other a Portuguese, the 
first being bound for Japan, and the second for 
Macao on the China coast. Since then several 
notable flights have called a short halt at this im- 
portant filling station. From a military point of 
view, Iraq, with the Baghdad Railway, will cer- 
tainly furnish a useful highway and airway to 
India; and Mosul is its first line defence. It is most 
important to Great Britain that this gateway to 
Persia, India, even to Australia, by air, should not 
fall into the control of any other power. One has 
only to recollect how this same great overland 








trade route to the East (upon which all the 
commerce and civilization of Europe depended in 
mediaeval times) was -closed when it fell into 
the hands of the Ottoman Turks, to find a reason 
why it must be kept free from any like accident 
to-day. 

From a racial point of view, the claim to Mosul 
is almost obvious, although it took a specially ap- 
pointed Neutral Commission to verify the facts for 
the League of Nations in 1925. The majority of 
the population of the vilayet consists of Kurds, who 
are neither Turks nor Arabs, and who speak an 
Aryan language. They are rebellious towards 
Turkey, and are independent in politics. The next 
largest group, however, are Arabs, sympathetic 
toward their fellow-Arabs of Iraq, and, if anything, 
Anglophil. The Christians, who make up the third 
largest element, are Nestorians and Chaldeans, and 
have had bitter experiences of Turkish oppression, 
atrocity and massacre, which from a_ purely 
humanitarian point of view justify their being 
placed under the protection of Great Britain. In- 
deed, it was the shocking report of General 
Laidoner (an Esthonian who is well hardened to 
atrocities) on the recent treatment of the Mosul Chris- 
tians by the Turks that finally persuaded the League of 
Nations to recommend unanimously that the pro- 
vince should be awarded to Great Britain, provided 
that Britain remains in control of Iraq and Mosul 
for another twenty-five years, or until Iraq is itself 
able to defend its frontiers. 

It is this religious consideration which has been 
the actual turning point both in the League’s atti- 
tude to the question and in the British Parliament’s 
acceptance of the decision. England once more falls 
back on the Gladstonian principle of protecting the 
Christian races against the cruelty and tyranny of 
the infidel; and by the latest persecution of these 
Christian peoples Turkey has lost both prestige 
and popularity. 

Coupled, however, with this sincere religious 
motive on the part of Christian “urope, -is the 
economic advantage to be gained from a possession 
of the Mosul vilayet, which is unquestionably the 
richest unexploited oil-field in the world. It was 
with this in view that the statesmen, busy with 
their academic map-making, six years ago pencilled 
the northern boundaries of Mesopotamia or Iraq to 
include the Mosul oil-fields. There is no need to 
stop here to examine in detail the petroleum ques- 
tion of this territory, as most readers are fully in- 
formed of the tremendous possibilities of Mosul for 
supplying vast quantities of oil for a long time to 
come, provided political conditions can be  stabil- 
ized and security given for the investment of 
capital and the erection of plant in the Tigris basin. 
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The British Government is well aware of the im- 
portance of these oil-fields—which makes the ques- 
tion of ownership so vital to Britain and all our 
Near-Eastern relationships. Strong imperialists 
will say that our national life depends largely upon 
this Mosul province, inasmuch as we rely upon our 
navy for defence and security, the navy is greatly 
dependent upon increasing supplies of oil, and the 
Mosul petroleum fields are, therefore, of utmost im- 
portance to augment the already insufficient sup- 
plies in other regions. Besides, an important fact 
to remember is that, beyond the production of dates 
and liquorice and cotton and other exports of the 





country, the only immediate return which Iraq 
offers for the expense of administration is that from 
oil. In the short run, this is the most effective 
economic argument. 

In conclusion, although the retention of the 
Mosul vilayet in Iraq may impose additional bur- 
dens on Britain for a time, it is essential to her 
policy of promoting permanent peace and prosperity 
in the Near and Middle East that the Iraqi should 
have a chance of making good in their newly-won 
independence and that a strong ‘buffer-state’ should 
be maintained between any Russo-Turkish combina- 
tion and the East. 


‘THE PHANTOM PUBLIC’ 
BY R. M. MACIVER 


citizen of the modern democracy is a dis- 

enchanted man. He is disillusioned about 
democracy, about self-government. Government is 
too complex, too technical, too subtle a process to 
be controlled by the exercise of that confusing 
medley of inexpert, prejudiced, and misinformed 
representations we call public opinion. How can 
the average citizen, who has his daily work to do 
and his family to look after, who lives each in his 
own little circle of getting and spending, of near 
activities and personal problems, ever hope to 
understand the real merits of the thousand issues 
which governments must decide? The ‘great 
society’ is too great for such competence. In it, of 
necessity, the seats of office are far removed from 
the gaze of the ordinary man. In respect of the 
government of his country he is an ‘outsider’, nor 
can he ever learn how government looks from the 
inside. Government is a profession, and the out- 
sider understands its principle just as little as he 
understands the mechanism of a locomotive or the 
art of painting or the technique of dentistry. And 
besides, opinion in general can do nothing in par- 
ticular. ‘General opinions give rise to delegated, in- 
direct, symbolic, and intangible results.’ 

In fact, it would appear, according to Mr. Lipp- 
mann, that in these days of specialization the public 
has no common ideas at all, but only common feel- 
ings. ‘We cannot think of public opinion as a con- 
serving or creating force directing society to clearly 
conceived ends, making deliberately towards social- 
ism or away from it, towards nationalism, an em- 
pire, a league of nations or any other doctrinal 
goal.’ Democracy does exhibit a common will, a 
majority will, and its vote may be very emphatic. 
But what determines this common will is unity of 


A CCORDING to Mr. Lippmann,* the average 


*The Phantom Public, by Walter Lippmann (Har- 


court, Brace). 





feeling and not of idea. The art of the politician 
is applied to attach this community of feeling to his 
own side. He does it mainly—and this is one of 
Mr. Lippmann’s favourite and most suggestive ex- 
planations—by the use of symbols which have been 
detached from their ideas. He waves the flag, for 
example. ‘Because feelings are much less specific 
than ideas, and yet more poignant, the leader is 
able to make a homogeneous will out of a hetero- 
geneous mass of desires.’ 

But Mr. Lippmann is no spirit of denial. He 
does not want to go back on democracy. He 
wants rather to exchange the unattainable ideal of 
the disenchanted citizen for a principle conform- 
able to the disenchanting facts. What can public 
opinion really do, he enquires. It cannot choose 
candidates or write platforms or conduct negotia- 
tions or decide policies. But it can sense, from par- 
ticular samples of its conduct, whether a govern- 
ment is, on the whole, making things in general 
better or worse, whether the ‘insiders’ are following 
decent rules of procedure or their own arbitrary 
desires. It can ‘neutralize force’. It can intervene 
and establish in power a new set of insiders when 
the old set has forfeited its support. ‘The public 
will arrive in the middle of the third act and will 
leave before the last curtain, having stayed just 
long enough perhaps to decide who is the hero and 
who the villain of the piece.’ 

So Mr. Lippmann, as his positive contribution 
to practical politics, outlines a series of tests which 
the public, without being any more qualified than 
before to adjudge the intrinsic merits of the dispute, 
might properly apply in deciding between the ‘ins’ 
and the ‘outs’. Which of the parties is the more 
willing to accept an open enquiry into the question 
under dispute? That is the party which should re- 
ceive public support, for its method is more in har- 
mony with the spirit of reason. Again, when a new 
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law or programme is put forward, do its proponents 
provide a regular procedure for its interpretation 
and for its amendment after due notice? If not, 
the public should withdraw its support. 

These tests seem thin and rather abstract. The 
public is not to follow the game, but only to see 
that its ‘rules’ are observed. Unfortunately for the 
argument, the public is always more interested in 
the game than in the rules. Nor does Mr. Lipp- 
mann offer any illuminating examples to show how 
the tests could be. applied to actual situations. It 
is curious that Mr. Lippmann, in his role of realist, 
should be so chary of specific examples. He writes 
so well and clearly on the problem of popular gov- 
ernment. He points out so nicely the dilemma of 
this strange ruler, public opinion, this sovereign 
potent to command but impotent to understand. 
He so obviously sympathizes with it in its per- 
plexities. He is no reactionary who dwells on its 
weaknesses in order to discredit it. But when he 
offers guidance he seems to offer so little. 

Is there no more to be said? Can the public do 
nothing effectively except apply to political issues 
which it cannot hope to understand a few thin tests 
of a logical character? Perhaps part of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s trouble lies in his initial notion of the ‘dis- 
illusioned citizen’ and the ‘unattainable ideal’. He 
who is disillusioned must first have suffered from 
illusions. But it is pertinent to ask, where has the 
illusion been cherished that democracy en masse 
can legislate or make executive decisions or analyze 
specific problems? Rousseau, of course, did cherish 
it, and so did certain of his followers. And its re- 
sults are visible in certain quarters, particularly in 
the United States of America, where executive and 
judicial officers are determined by popular vote. 
But the main movement of democracy has not been 
in this direction. Nor has the main advocacy of 
democracy sought to defend its right or competence 
to govern, but only to elect representatives who 
shall govern on its behalf. The illusion which Mr. 
Lippmann discards has never belonged to the doc- 
trine of representative democracy. It is part of that 
obsolete ideal of the city-state which in the United 
States, but scarcely elsewhere, has cluttered the 
machinery of large-scale representative government 
with the spare parts of an alien mechanism—refer- 
endum, initiative, recall, popular election of judges 
and officials. Mr. Lippmann is speaking of democ- 
racy, but he is thinking of the extremer manifesta- 
tions of United States democracy. 

Another aspect of democracy on this continent 
—for here we definitely include Canada as well as 
the States—which helps to explain Mr. Lippmann’s 
‘reaction’, is its legacy of formal puritanism, its 
overpowering desire to settle by legislation all 


moral problems. It does not appreciate the limits 
of law, a characteristic of which the reverse side is 
its disregard for law. If a majority, or any con- 
siderable group, disapproves of something, it forth- 
with appeals to Caesar to forbid. As a people we 
are excessively anxious to make men good by act 
of parliament. We are illusioned, rather than dis- 
illusioned, about what law can achieve or should 
achieve. We do not see that questions of morals 
are not necessarily questions of law, that even if a 
form of conduct is properly condemned it does not 
follow that it should be made illegal. Certain 
churches are the greatest sinners in this respect. 
They cry out for more laws and still more— 
against drinking, against gambling, against adul- 
tery, against ‘Sabbath-breaking’, against profanity, 
against immodest apparel, against improper liter- 
ature, against extreme opinions. They are always 
seeking to turn moral suasion into legal suasion. 
They do not perceive the enormous difference be- 
tween the two. Distrusting their own efficiency, 
they invoke the heavy hand of force. They want a 
comprehensive censorship of society. One conse- 
quence is that the rest of the world is coming to 
regard North America as the home of intolerance. 
Travellers smile grimly when they pass the Statue 
of Liberty. 

But if democracy does those things which it 
ought not to do, it also leaves undone those things 
which it ought to do. The real problem is one of 
demarcation of sphere in the light of experience 
and history. Here, too, we need something more 
than Mr. Lippmann’s meagre tests. For it is surely 
true, in spite of our author’s disclaimers, that public 
opinion does determine the general attitude of gov- 
ernment. (We may still ask, what determines this 
public opinion? but that is another question.) Gov- 
ernment may not carry out the ‘will of the people’. 
but it certainly reflects the spirit of the people. It 
is because the public of North America believes in 
coercive morality that we have coercive morality. 
lt is because the public of Great Britain have less 
belief in it that they have less of it. It is because the 
people of the United States lack sufficient faith in 
the League of Nations that the government of the 
United States is not committed to that great pro- 
ject. It is because the people of Tennessee hold 
antiquated views about the Bible and about the 
sphere of government that the laws of Tennessee 
include a certain preposterous enactment. Public 
opinion does determine the general trend of gov- 
ernment, and always must do so, and in this respect 
it can never be bound by the thin criteria of Mr. 
Lippmann. Surely the history of modern times 
shows us that in every democracy it is more the 
general voice than that of a few ‘insiders’ which 
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turns the direction ‘towards socialism or away from 
it, towards aationalism, an empire, a league of 
nations, or any other doctrinal goal’. 

A final word may be said concerning Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s distinction between the ‘insider’ and the 
ordinary citizen. In the modern world there is no 
one set of insiders, as distinct from a whole world 
of the uninitiated. There are insiders in politics, 
insiders in finance, insiders in industry, insiders in 
the trade union, insiders in the farmers’ movement, 
insiders in every sphere. The old formula of the 
individual versus the state is also obsolete. There 
are a thousand centres of organization, political, 
economic, professional, ecclesiastical, and so forth. 
Public opinion is a complex of public opinions, each 
centreing about a specialized interest, and these 
public opinions meet and fuse and separate and 
fight to produce that successful verdict which be- 
comes the ‘will of the people’. The situation is 
neither so simple nor so chaotic as Mr. Lippmann’s 
representation of it. It is, in fact, surprising that 
Mr. Lippmann, who has always been interested in 
that theory of government which lays stress on 
occupational and functional organizations, should 
have ignored their importance as a means of articu- 
lating public opinion. No one can realistically dis- 
cuss the problem of democracy without an appre- 
ciation of those social groupings which are all the 
time at work shaping, evoking, and focussing 
opinion. They provide a means of creating order 
within the vast heterogeneity of modern society. 
In fact, they have already achieved this result to 
such an extent that when Mr. Lippmann speaks of 
the ‘realms of disorder’ his words sound far stronger 
than his case. 

When all is said The Phantom Public is a :timu- 
lating book. It belongs to that not very numerous 


class which it is a pleasure both to criticize keenly 
and to recommend warmly. 











MOUNTAIN-BUILDING 
ROFESSOR JOLY is an original thinker, and 
Pp his publications are always worth reading; but 
his latest work* is more than usually interesting, 

since it offers an explanation of the revolutions which 
have occurred at various stages in the world’s history 
and accounts for times when the oceans encroached 
upon the lands and others when. they withdrew and 
mountain-building took place. The book is not easy 
“The Surface History of the Earth, by John Joly, 


F.R.S. (Clarendon Press; pp. 192, many illustrations and 
a coloured map of Volcanoes and Ocean depths.) 











to review in a small space, since it consists essentially 
of an elaborate chain of argument on a very abstruse 
subject. 

The cause of the elevation of mountain ranges and 
of the shifting levels of the sea has aroused much 
speculation among geologists, and has usually been 
connected with the shrinkage of the earth as it cooled 
from the molten condition demanded by the Nebular 
Hypothesis; but Joly holds that if the earth ever was 
molten ‘it must have been at a period infinitely remote’ 
and that during geological time the supply of internal 
heat has come from radio-active elements, especially 
uranium and thorium, which are perpetually sending 
off radiations and warming up the surrounding rock. 
This, of course, has long been known to physicists and 
geologists, but, in addition, the book suggests ma- 
chinery by which the earth may expand and contract 
in a gigantic rhythm, having a length of 33,000,000 to 
56,000,000 years, thus accounting for the successive 
times of mountain-building shown by historical 
geology. 

The continents at the present time float high 
because they are chiefly made of light rocks, such as 
granite and gneiss, while the substratum beneath them 
is of basalt, a heavy material. The bottom of the sea 
probably consists of basalt also, and therefore stands 
at a much lower level than the land. At the present 
time the substratum is solid, but it is at a temperature 
not much below the melting point. 

Radio-active matter is continually warming up the 
substratum, and since the heat can escape only very 
slowly through the thick outer crust it accumulates 
from age to age. The time will come when the sub- 
stratum will reach the melting point and become liquid. 
In melting it must expand and thus grow lighter, and 
the continents, which remain relatively cold and solid, 
will sink in it to a lower level. The amount of sinking 
is estimated at 1.4 kilometers (4,670 ft.), which would 
cause the sea to flood all the lower plains, diminishing 
the area of dry land. 

Since the change of solid basalt to the liquid state 
means expansion, the surface of the earth will be 
enlarged to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
square miles. As a result, great cracks will form in 
the crust overlying the substratum, and the molten 
basalt will rise and fill them and congeal as dikes of 
basic rock. In places, especially on the floor of the 
sea, lava will pour out as floods through the cracks, 
and volcanic islands will be built up from the sea bot- 
tom, as illustrated at many points in the Pacific. 

The attraction of the sun and moon will cause 
tides in the fluid substratum, and as these flow west- 
ward the continents will be shifted slightly in the same 
direction. The tidal motions of the molten rock under 
the solid crust below the oceans will give the liquid 
magma a chance to cool, and in time the substratum 
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will once more become solid, and the process just out- 
lined will be reversed. The solid basalt resulting will 
occupy several per cent. less space than the liquid, and 
the continents will rise to correspond to the increased 
density of the layer which supports them, so that the 
encroaching seas will retreat and the continents will 
regain their original area. 

Another very important éffect of the shrinkage of 
the substratum will be the diminished size of the earth, 
when hundreds of thousands of square miles of sur- 
face must necessarily disappear. The circumference 
of the globe will be much shortened and the solid 
crust will be crumpled into folds or broken into slices 
which ride upon one another so as to take up the slack. 

Joly thinks that the volume change would cor- 
respond to about forty miles of circumference; 
and that most of the thrust occasioned will be 
transmitted by the solid sea bottom to belts along 
the margin of the continents, which have been 
weakened by the rise of the land. In this way ranges 
of mountains would naturally be pushed up on the 
sides of the continents facing the greatest width of 
ocean, as the Rockies and other ranges of the Cor- 
dillera of Canada and the United States run parallel 
to the shores of the Pacific. 

The solidification of the cooling substratum will 
thus be accompanied by both vertical and lateral move- 
ments of the earth’s crust, accompanied by the rise 
of the continents and the building of ranges of moun- 
tains. In geological terms, there will be both epeiro- 
genesis and orogenesis. 

It is suggested that the theory will account also 
for the puzzling climatic changes of the past, such as 
the severe ice age at the end of the Palaeozoic, when 
ice sheets reached within the tropics on three or four 


continents. The increase in area of the land and its 
greater elevation tend to cause refrigeration, producing 
an ice age; while the increase of the area of sea when 


.the lands are low implies a mild climate. 


The theory worked out by Prof. Joly touches 
geological history at various points, and if admitted 
would solve more difficulties in interpreting the past 
than any other theory that has been proposed, so that 
geologists will certainly study it with care. It must 
be admitted, however, that its foundations are largely 
hypothetical; and the fact that most of the operations 
suggested are supposed to take place at great depths— 
far beyond the possibility of direct observation—makes 
positive proofs very difficult to find. It is very doubt- 
ful if absolute certainty in regard to it will ever be 
reached ; nevertheless its presentation opens up a new 
and suggestive line of attack on the problems of earth 
development. 

At least one supposition which is given a prominent 
place in working out the consequences of the theory 
will meet opposition. The raising of mountain chains 
by thrust from the sea bottom when the earth contracts 
during the cooling phase of the cycle seems very im- 
probable, since physicists deny that any sheet of rock 
is strong enough to transmit a thrust for more than 
about thirty miles, instead of 3,000, as under the 
Pacific. 

A word should be said as to the illustrations. More 
than half of them are beautiful views of mountains in 
the Alps, which must have been intended largely for 
decoration, since they have only a very remote con- 
nection with the line of argument. The diagrams in 
the text are very useful, however, and help out the 
conception of some of the difficult parts of the 
discussion. A. P. CoLeMAN. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS FOR OUR NATIONAL GALLERY 
BY ERIC BROWN 


A T a time when unlimited private resources 


and a growing number of public institu- 

tions are bidding eagerly for the great 
art of the world, it has become impossible any 
longer to specialize. The gallery which wants to 
build up a sound and comprehensive collection of 
the arts has to take its chances as they come. The 
demand has become so great that if the oppor- 
tunities are not jumped at they will not occur again. 


The drift to America is tremendous, and although > 


private collectors may hold a quantity of it for a 
time, sooner or later the American galleries inherit, 
and that is the end. 

The National Gallery is in this position. Its 
acquisitions invariably cover a wide field, and the 
group under review is no exception, including as it 
does 16th: and 17th century Italy, 15th and 17th 





century Flanders, Elizabethan England, and Eng- 
land recent and contemporary. The most important 
picture this year is the Christ with Angels, by Paulo 
Veronese (1528-1588). Apart from its great artistic 
significance, its acquisition was something of an 
adventure with an unusual and happy ending. 
The picture, as it now exists, is the central part 
of a larger composition. Two other portions are 
in possession of the Dulwich Gallery and the 
National Gallery of Scotland. The work is ascribed 
to Veronese. The composition, the range and 
splendour of colour, and powerful draughtsmanship 
stamp the picture as an outstanding example of the 
Venetian Renaissance at its most opulent period. 
The picture was shipped from London to New 
York and, by causes unknown, stood in water, with 
the result that on its arrival its condition was ad- 
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judged hopeless and it was destined either to muti- 
lation or to such repainting as would have rendered 
it valueless. It was at this point that the National 
Gallery became interested in it. Its condition 
turned out to be very far from its appearance, and 
it is to-day in probably better condition as regards 
solidity and lustre of pigment, and probably of per- 
manency, than it has been since it was painted. It 
was a case where the real restorer knew and the 
other did not, and the National Gallery was for- 
tunate to be on the knowing side. 

One of the other two Italian pictures is Venetian 
also, but half a century earlier. Sebastiano Luciani 
was a student of Giovari Bellini, Giogione, and 
Michel Angelo, with whom he collaborated in his 
masterpiece, The Resurrection, now in the National 
Gallery. As a portrait painter, Sebastiano was at 
his greatest, and a rival even to Raphael, his con- 
temporary, to whom ignorant criticism for a time 
gave some of his finest work. This Portrait of a 
Man is a comparatively early work, showing a 
strong Giorgione influence, both in the landscape 
and the placing and surroundings of the figure. 

So seldom does any one of the many pictures 
brought to the Gallery for consideration turn out 
to be even moderately interesting, that a really good 
picture acquired in this way is something of an 
event. Such a one is a small 17th century Genoese 
picture called The Baptism of Christ. It had ob- 
viously been through a fire, it was flapping loose 
from its stretcher, but the undiscoloured parts gave 
promise of something more interesting than usual. 
Like the Veronese, it turned out to be sound enough 
under the coats of dirt and frizzled varnish, and 
to-day it is a brilliant and well-composed picture, 
probably by Benedetto da Castiglione (1616-1670). 

Two Flemish portraits, a hundred years apart, 
are next. Jan Gossaert (1470-1533), called Mabuse, 
shares with Quentin Metsys the early glory of 
Netherlandish painting. He went to Italy in early 
years and, according to gossiping history, ‘was one 
of the earliest who brought to Flanders the habit, 
then peculiar to Italy, of painting nudities’. This 
particular Portrait of a Man Wearing the Collar of 
the Golden Fleece came from a private collection 
and was at first attributed to the French Clouet or 
his immediate school, but through the characteristic 
painting of the hands it has been definitely ascribed 
to Mabuse. 

Peter Paul Rubens needs no introduction, but 
the class of his work in which this particular por- 
trait of an old woman must be placed is sufficiently 
small to give it something of special interest, even 
in his enormous output. It is obviously an example 
of his most intimate and personal manner of study- 
ing the head of a figure which was to appear in his 


larger compositions. Probably an old servant, she 
appears in many of his important pictures, notably 
in the Triumph of Silenus at the National Gallery. 
The head is studied for knowledge alone and gives 
a revelation of his method which is seldom so 
visible in his more presumptuous work. Technic- 
ally it is marvellous in its fluidity of brushwork, 
transparency of shadows and delineation of kindly 
character. 

Until quite recently the mystery of the portraits 
of great excellence, and very much in the Holbein 
manner, which continued to appear for a generation 
or so after that artist’s death, was complete, and it 
was not until Mr. Lionel Cust’s investigations, 
which were published in the Walpole Society’s pub- 
lications in 1912-13, that the mystery was in any 
way solved and practically a new artist of great 
ability discovered. Mr. Cust found that the ‘HE’ 
monogram, with which the best of these portraits 
was signed, was that of Hans Eworth, Haunce 
Eyworthe, and other phonetic variations, who came 
from Antwerp to England in 1543, the year of Hol- 
bein’s death, and who continued to paint portraits 
of the English nobility in much the same manner. 

His subject in this example is Mary Nevill, the 
daughter of George, Lord Abergavenny. She mar- 
ried Thomas Fiennes, ninth Lord Dacre, who 
shortly after was hanged at Tyburn on very doubt- 
ful evidence of having been concerned in a poaching 
affray which ended in the death of a keeper. The 
inset portrait of Lord Dacre is Hans Eworth’s ver- 
sion of a lost portrait by Holbein. The portrait 
marks ‘HE’s’ highest achievement, and in its ren- 
dering of character and the beauty of its detail 
reaches a very high place in the 16th century Eng- 
lish-Flemish portraiture. 

Among other acquistions are an_ interesting 
group of London drawings by Thomas Rowland- 
son, an exceptionally fine set of Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum, a pastel drawing by Henry Tonks, and a 
portrait of Augustine Birrell by Ambrose McEvoy, 
all interesting in themselves and all very necessary 
stones in the building up of a national art collection. 


} 
WINTER NIGHT 


The city lifts her glimmering lamps 
To shaken tumults of the stars, 

And snow-shod on the lonely streets 
No traffic jars. 


The city trembles as it clings 
In a blue valley of the stars; 
Snow-hushed the earth, and vast in heaven 


Dim, silent wars. 
J. MacD. 
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WILD DUCKS ON THE LAKE 


PEN DRAWING 
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FIVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Tue Oxrorp Book oF ENGLISH Prose, chosen and 
edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch (Oxford; pp. xx, 
1092; $2.75, India paper $3.50). 


HIS is a very complete book. It begins with 
ig a passage of John Trevisa, who died in 1402, 

and ends with a few paragraphs from the last 
prose writings of Rupert Brooke who died in 1915. 
Five centuries of English prose! a full growth, 
splendid in its beginnings, splendid in the strength 
of its maturity, and—ought we to add—splendid in 
its rich and fine old age. We feel so clearly in this 
book the definite stages of its growth. Here is 
William Caxton so proudly conscious of the new 
beginnings—proud not merely of the new art which 
‘I have practysed and lerned at my grete charge 
and dispense to ordeyne this said book in prynte 
after the maner and forme as ye may here see, and 
is not wreton with penne and ynke as other bokes 
ben, to thende that every man may have them 
attones;’ but proud of the new literary language, 
and above all of ‘the worshipful fader & first foun- 
deur & enbelissher of ornate eloquence in our Eng- 
lissh (I mene, Maister Geffrey Chaucer) . . . who 
hath deservid a perpetuell lawde and thanke of al 
this noble Royame of Englond.’ 

Here is Richard Carew more than a century 
later in his Epistle on the Excellency of the English 
Tongue rejoicing in its adventurous youth, praising 
the richness of the language and the glory of its 
early attainments. In borrowing from other 
languages we have collected, he says, ‘like bees the 
honey of their good properties ; and thus, when sub- 
stantialness combineth with delightfulness, fulness 
with fineness, seemliness with portliness, and 
courrantness with staidness how can the language 
which consisteth of all these sound other than most 
full of sweetness?” 

And when we find Johnson in the Preface to his 
Dictionary hoping to fix the language, or at least 
to ‘give longevity to that which its own nature for- 
bids to be immortal’, and to further the chief glory 
of the English people by his work, ‘if by my assist- 
ance foreign nations and distant ages gain access to 
the propagators of knowledge, and understand the 
teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the 
repositories of science, and add celebrity to Bacon, 
to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle’—then we 
recognize that we have reached a further stage in 
the development of our civilization and its expres- 


sion in literature; it has attained the full dignity 
of its middle years. 

It may seem fantastic to push the idea further 
and to look for signs in later prose of the last stage 
of all, and we shall find indeed in this book few 
marks of decay or accents of decrepitude. But 
nevertheless we shall notice here and there among 
these last selections a tendency to treasure 
memories and relics of the past because of their 
impermanence, and to look back across these five 
centuries as upon a period of which we can see the 
beginning, the middle and the end. And when we 
put aside the book it may well be with the impres- 
sion of having listened to a tale that is told. There 
is a hint of it, for instance, in Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
essay upon the Morris Dancers. He saw them in 
the street of a tiny village near Oxford. “They were 
as deeply rooted in antiquity as the elm outside the 
inn. They were here always in their season as 
surely as the elm put fortn its buds. And the elm, 
knowing them, approving them, let its green-flecked 
branches dance in unison with them.’ He watches 
them for some time dancing in their old-time finery 
to a queer little tune played upon a flute, and the 
jangling of the bells strapped about the calves of 
their legs, and then suddenly he ‘seemed to hear 
the knell actually toll. Hoot! Hoot! Hoot! A 
motor came fussing and fuming in its cloud of 
dust. The dancers had just time to get out of 
the way. The scowling motorists vanished. Danc- 
ers and dysard, presently visible through the sub- 
siding dust looked rather foolish and crestfallen. 
And the branches of the Tory old elm above them 
seemed to be quivering with indignation.’ 

And perhaps most significant of all is the spirit 
of the whole book, and the special way in which 
the anthologist has done his work. He wished to 
collect from the literature of these five centuries 
not specimens of prose, but rather a fresh garland 
of many-coloured flowers, a symbol of the love of her 
sons for England. 


I have tried to make this book [he explains in the 
Preface] as representatively English as I might; with less 
thought of robust and resounding ‘patriotism’ than of that 
subdued and hallowed emotion which, for example, should 
possess any man’s thoughts standing before the tomb of 
the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral: a sense of 
wonderful history written silently in books and buildings, 
all persuading that we are heirs of more spiritual wealth 
than, may be, we have surmised or hitherto begun to 
divine.’ 


The measure of his success is best indicated by 
this feeling that we have of a book—and a very full 
and complete book—of memories. The life, of which 
this prose is such a memorable expression, belongs 
to a civilization which is passing. The writers rep- 
resented in this anthology belong entirely to the 
English tradition which is contained within the 
British Isles. One cannot help feeling that an 
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anthology of prose written in English during the 
next five centuries will have a very different char- 
acter. However close it may remain to the literary 
tradition represented in this book, it will certainly 
not be possible for the anthologist to limit himself 
to the praise and love of England. There will still 
be fine expressions of this beautiful patriotism, 
which delights in the land of its birth, and is rooted 
in a love of the very ground, and the woods and 
hills and valleys, and the remembrance of the joys 
of childhood in the scented hayfield and on the 
banks of summer streams. But the waters and the 
mountains that will be praised in English speech 
will be those of other lands which Englishmen have 
learned to call their home. And the accent of their 
speech will sometimes be strange, for it will not 
have been learned in the villages of England nor 
polished and attuned to the echoes of academic 
voices in the halls of English schools and colleges. 
And perhaps a wilder, rougher rhythm beating to 
the stronger pulses of more youthful blood will be 
heard—and the stately measured strains recurring 
inevitably throughout this anthology will remain 
but as faint echoes of a venerable age, ancestral 
voices heard from afar. 

It is a little curious that Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, when thinking of the larger audience his 
‘..0k may reach outside the British Isles, mentions 
mily ‘the gallant Englishman on outpost duty in 
fort or tent’ and passes over silently all those ordin- 
ary persons who use the English tongue in this 
continent and in Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. And yet it is perhaps not altogether absurd 
to assume that the future of the English language 
and literature is largely in their hands. We must 
not overlook, however, another remark in the Pre- 
face where he confesses that ‘his sympathy with 
prose nowadays being written, though often warm 
enough, misses a right capacity to discriminate’. 
He would doubtless find it a much more difficult 
matter to discriminate if his field were enlarged to 
include the outer provinces of the world of English 
literature. 

It is when we turn our attention to this larger 
field, and see the new and vigorous growths—how- 
ever crude and rough—springing up there, that we 
may well begin to wonder whether the literature 
of the five centuries represented in this Oxford 
Book of English Prose is not the record of an epoch 
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of English civilization which is fast coming to an 
end and making way for another of which we can 
already dimly perceive the beginnings. 


CANADA'S NEIGHBOUR 

Tue Unitep States as A NEIGHBOUR, by Sir 
Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G. (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. viii, 259; $2.25). 

NE of the numerous evidences of the growing 
O movement towards Anglo-American co-opera- 

tion is to be found in the Watson Chair 
Foundation, whose purpose is ‘to promote good rela- 
tions between the two great branches of the English- 
speaking world by the annual delivery of lectures on 
American History in British Universities’. The 
President of Toronto University was chosen to deliver 
these lectures in 1925, and his book is based on the 
addresses so given. It was a happy thought on the 
part of the Trustees of the Foundation to secure a 
neighbour’s view on the United States. Neighbours 
know each other better than either one is known by 
the community at large, and while being under no 
illusion as to each other’s real character, can usually 
be trusted to give a fair opinion because of the loyalty 
which their relationship entails. The good-will that 
is reflected on every page of Sir Robert Falconer’s 
book is a noble vindication of the Trustees’ choice, 
and this in spite of the fact that the record of our 
relationship contains more of friction than of good- 
fellowship. It is natural enough that it should have 
been so, for the United States was unfortunate in 
having Canada as her neighbour during her early 
period of growth: from the first she wished to be 
left to herself and to have no European entangle- 
ments, yet she found the neighbour with whom her 
relations were necessarily close not only of a different 
mind in this matter, but most definitely and persist- 
ently entangled with the one nation of the old world 
that she most disliked and feared. 

That Canada and the United States under these 
circumstances should have succeeded in working out 
a basis of understanding that permits the comparatively 
easy footing on which they find themselves to-day 
is no smali achievement; and Sir Robert’s book is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of British-Am- 
erican relations in that it gives the reader, in compact 
form, the understanding of this development that can 
only be conveyed by one who has an easy grasp of it 
himself. Beginning with a description of the common 
elements of population and their outstanding traits, 
he outlines the causes of difference between the two 
peoples, the history of their disputes and readjust- 
ments, the reactions of American developments on 
Canadian nationalism, and the common factors in the 
life of the average man in the two nations to-day. 
But to the Canadian reader of the rising generation 
this book will perhaps be most interesting as revealing 
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the quality of his forefathers’ work in making Canada 
a nation against all the odds that the proximity of so 
powerful and not always friendly a neighbour entailed. 

Sir Robert looks to Canada to create sympathy 
between the United States and the British Common- 
wealth by interpreting them to each other. But as 
we consider the enigmatic and changing face of our 
neighbour we cannot fail to realize that we have no 
easy task ahead of us. For the American nation of 
the future is not going to be a congruous development 
of the God-fearing, Anglo-Saxon republic of the past. 
Wall Street, Hollywood, Henry Ford, radio, and sixty 
million citizens of alien blood are working on the 
original stock, and their effects are already heard and 
seen. The outburst of Fundamentalism is the fury 
of a simple people fighting to preserve their God, just 
as the craze for hundred per cent. Americanism is 
the effort of a dismayed minority to put the clock 
back. And both are lost causes. There is no longer 
an American God; neither is there any longer an 
Anglo-Saxon republic in America. There is only a 
great social experiment in the making. 

We naturally hope that the Anglo-Saxon element 
may be the determining factor in this experiment, or 
that the view put forward in another book on Anglo- 
American relations now on sale in Canada* may be 
vindicated. Mr. Brougham Villiers holds that the 
Anglo-Celtic race have not developed democratic ideals 
and institutions peculiar to themselves, but (owing to 
their fortunate geographical position first in island 
Britain and later in America) have rather been enabled 
to preserve and develop principles that are common 
to the whole white race, but which have been overlaid 
in European peoples by centuries of feudalism and 
despotic rule. It is to this that he attributes the 
apparently remarkable capacity of the American 
democracy to assimilate foreign elements, for thus 
considered it is merely a process of regrafting them 
on to the old stock. If this view is well founded (and 
more than Mr. Villiers hold it) the United States may 
yet become the socialist republic that will lead us all 
towards a world set free; but the issue is on the knees 
of the gods, and the great experiment may end another 
way, with a paramount American plutocracy exploiting 
a world enchained. Whatever the future holds in 
store, we can rest assured that life for Canada is not 
going to be dull with the United States as a neighbour. 


A LIFE OF SCHUMANN 


Rosert SCHUMANN, by Frederic Niecks (Dent; 
pp. xiii, 336; $3.25). 
RITTEN for the most part during the last few 
months of the author’s life, this book is of 
necessity a little unbalanced, the composer’s earlier 


* Anglo-American Relations, 1861-1865, by Brougham 
Villiers and W. H. Chesson (T. Fisher Unwin; pp. vi, 214; 
7/6). 





years being described with the detail proper to a much 
larger biography, while the later years are treated 
somewhat sketchily. No doubt the book was com- 
pleted under conditions of the most extreme difficulty, 
and the fact that it was completed at all is largely due 
to the labours of the author’s widow. 

Professor Niecks takes an obviously personal in- 
terest in his subject, mingling objective biographical 
facts with reminiscences in which the first personal 
pronoun figures prominently, though his attitude is 
far from egoistic. The book is stronger on the bio- 
graphical than on the musical side. Though occasion- 
ally the naming of a composition is made the occasion 
for a piece of illuminating criticism, there is more 
frequently an account of the circumstances surround- 
ing its publication and early performances. As a 
picture of the composer and his entourage, the book 
is unquestionably a success. Niecks does not seek to 
defend Schumann’s weaknesses—he almost over- 
stresses his extreme carelessness regarding money 
matters (extreme even in a musician) and his lack 
of ability as a conductor—a handicap of which he and 
Clara remained obstinately unconscious, though it 
caused much trouble and heart-burning in the latter 
days at Dusseldorf. The sidelights thrown by the 
book on Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, and other 
contemporaries of Schumann, are also most illum- 
inating. 

The late Professor of Music at Edinburgh has, in 
several important works on musical subjects, demon- 
strated his facility in what, to him, is a foreign tongue. 
In the present volume also we can admire his com- 
mand over the English language, but there are passages 
which might, with advantage, have been revised. The 
following sentence, for instance, has a curious ring: 


He reached his destination on Thursday, May 21, 1829, 
about nine o’clock in the evening, where, no doubt, the 
neck of Rosen was ready to receive his friend’s arms, and 
the full pockets of the one would quickly correct the 
emptiness of the other’s. 


With a careful revision of such passages, and some 
extension of the last few chapters, we should have 
as readable and informative a biography of Schumann 
on the personal side as could be desired. 


THE WITCHES’ BREW 

THe WITCHES’ Brew, by E. J. Pratt (Macmillans 

in Canada; pp. 31; $1.00). 
HE WITCHES’ BREW is a piece of extrava- 
gance tossed off in a fit of high spirits by a highly 
imaginative man. Three witches ‘under the stimulus of 
rum’ conceive a plan for testing the effect of alcohol 
on ‘the cold, aquatic mind’. A blacksmith ‘with a 
dorsal fin’, sprung from Vulcan and Neptune’s 
daughter, makes for them an enormous copper 
cauldron, helps to carry it across the sea from 
Sicily to the Straits of Magellan, and there sets it 
up on a convenient submarine volcano. The caul- 
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dron is filled with wine from casks recovered out of 
«he holds of sunken Spanish galleons, together with 
stronger liquors stolen from the vast caches stored 
in remote isles to assuage the American drought. 
Into it the witches throw all manner of titbits to 
lure the fish, an amazing hodge-podge that ranges 
from oysters and shrimps to ‘kippered hocks of 
centipedes’ and ‘braided rat-tails from Shanghai’. 
The heat is turned on, the mess simmers, and its 
odour is carried by a typhoon throughout the seven 


seas. The crudest oil one ever lit 


Was frankincense compared to it. 

It entered Hades, and the airs 
Resuscitated the Immortals; 

It climbed the empyrean stairs 

And drove St. Peter from the portals. 

All the folk of the sea gather for the orgy and 
drink and fight till they settle at last in stupor on 
the bed of the shallow ocean, spifflicated to the last 
sardine. Tom of Zanzibar, a prodigious sea-cat, 
who kept guard over the brew while the revelry 
was at its height, is now made drunk at the request 
of Satan and kills every thing that dares to fight 

him. He goes ranging off in search of fresh worlds 

to conquer and returns in the morning to find the 
brew all drunk and the fish all helpless. The poem 
ends with the departure of Tom for the Irish Sea, 
where, the author obviously implies—but why stir 
up a new Irish question? 

The Witches’ Brew is not a great poem; it is 
not equal, one feels, to The Cachalot, by the same 
author, which appeared in the December CANADIAN 
Forum, but it has an Aristophanic humour and a 
kind of imagination unique in Canadian poetry. 
One may reasonably hope for great things from 
the man who could write: 

Close to the dunnest hour of night, 
Sniffing the odour of the brew, 

Their bat-wings oiled for water flight, 
The Devil and his legions flew, 
Smashing the record from Hell’s Gates 
By plumbline to Magellan Straits. 

Far in their wake, but hurrying fast 
For fear the odour might not last 


Till morning, came a spectral band 
Weary from Hades—that dry land. 
J. F. M. 


MARIE LE FRANC 

Les Voix DE MISsERE ET D’ALLEGRESSE, by Marie 

Le Franc (Crés et Cie, Paris; pp. 207; $1.50). 
U puits de mon coeur je me suts penchée. Thus 
begins the introductory poem in this fine book 
of verse by Madame Le Franc. It is not, as so fre- 
quently and naturally is the case with books of 
verse by women, a sentimental history that is here 
recorded in clear, Parnassian lines. Among the 
poems are a few which seem to enclose such a story, 
but they are so discreet and so noble that, while 
remaining personal experiences and filled with indi- 
vidual emotion, they cease to be intimate revela- 





tions. Madame. Le Franc is not consumed by 
passion. She is not relating the deceptions that life 
has brought her, nor the bankruptcy of her affec- 
tions. Nor are her poems characterized by a vague 
mysticism, so frequently the reverse of the medal- 
lion of passion. Her book has more serious and 
more original qualities. She does not avoid the 
great themes, but presents them in the terms of a 
novel fancy and with such spiritualizing force as 
to reduce them to their eternal substance. ‘Ap- 
parition’ and ‘Le Vieux Passeur’ are deeply moving 
performances. But the really distinctive themes 
are those represented by the title of one of the 
poems, ‘L’émoi furtif’ which reveal the hidden 
places and fix the subtler movements of the soul. 
The response of the body and of the spirit to the 
phenomena of nature—to the light, to the wind, to 
the landscape with its colours and its perfumes—is 
what gives the book its joy, its generous and ex- 
ultant character. The poet’s tendency to philoso- 
phize upon her fugitive impressions, as well as upon 
her deepest experiences, leaves the reader with a 
feeling of restraint rather than of spontaneity and 
impulse, but in the presence of her nature poems, 
with their beautiful athletic lucidity and vigour, the 
spirit expands, and one cannot believe that this 
singer who seeks sagesse so ardently ever wandered 
far from wisdom’s path. , 
Woven regularly through the volume, giving it 
a special interest and variety, are poems on Canada. 
This method of presentation suggests an altogether 
gracious intention on the part of the author. She 
pays a beautiful homage to four winters spent in 
Canada. ‘Je ne t’ai pas donné mon coeur: tu Tas 
conquis. The homage is really to the Province of 
Quebec, and poems inspired by the invigorating 
atmosphere of French Canada find a specially ap- 
propriate setting in a volume of this spiritual 
energy. For this reason one is tempted to do 
violence to the fitness of things in the case of 
Madame Le Franc as in that of Lois Hémon, to 
whose memory two fine poems are dedicated, and 
adopt her as a Canadian poet. But she is a Breton, 
and her soul finds fuller contentment in the softer 
and more complicated lines of her native land than 
in Canada’s vast silences and atmospheric lumin- 
osity. 
Matins de 1|’étranger, lustre pendu dans lair, 
Je vois votre cristal & travers un nuage, 
Et vous, matins francais a l’indécise image, 
C’est vous qui dans mon coeur restez les matins clairs. 
Pseudo-modernism finds no place here. Lovers 
of exaggerated overtones, of abrupt syncopations, 
or of breathless contortions, must look elsewhere 
for satisfaction. These poems conform to the great 
French tradition of order, simplicity, and clarity in 
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variety and, in spite of occasional overworking of 
metaphor, constitute an altogether charming vol- 
ume for the mind that enjoys meditative excursions 


J. S. W. 


in tranquility. 


THE PLUMED SERPENT 
Tue PLuMED SERPENT, by D. H. Lawrence (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 445; $3.00). 


OR some years the circle of Mr. Lawrence’s 

readers has been steadily increasing; from the 
younger generation he is beginning to attract a 
band of devoted followers, and most of those who 
began with his early novels—The Rainbow or Sons 
and Lovers—when they first appeared, have con- 
tinued to await each succeeding volume with eager 
interest. Often, however, they must have been dis- 
appointed; neither Kangaroo nor St. Mawr, for 
instance, were great novels, but nevertheless they 
possess, in common with all his work, some quality 
which prevents us from losing faith in Mr. Law- 
rence. He is a real poet, gifted with a powerful and 
exuberant imagination, and he can write mag- 
nificently. If there are any who have begun to 
doubt this, their confidence should be restored by 
this last volume, The Plumed Serpent. 

I do not mean that it is the great work we have 
been waiting for as the full and complete expres- 
sion of his genius. It is often extravagant in man- 
ner, and provides many opportunities for parody or 
ridicule; but it is a great book, largely conceived 
and boldly carried out. We may allow that it is 
disfigured by very serious faults, but even they are 
of such a kind as to convince us again of the out- 
standing powers of the author—‘// n’appartient qu’aux 
grands hommes d’avoir de grands défauts’. 

The beauty of all Mr. Lawrence’s work hitherto 
is of a stormy tempestuous kind, and we are often 
inclined to find ourselves wishing that the sky 
would clear and the murk vanish, so that if only for 
a moment we might see a little more distinctly 
where we are. But it may be, of course, that he will 
never be able to work in a clear, fresh atmosphere 
under a serene sky. In this book the scene is placed 
in Mexico, and we are almost stifled by the oppres- 
sive heat and crushed beneath the weight of over- 
hanging gloom. ‘The air is thick with thunder, 
silent ponderous thunder latent in the air from day 
to day, among the thick heavy sunshine; . . . be- 
tween the volcanic violence under the earth, and 
the electric violence of the air above, men walked 
dark and incalculable, like demons from another 
planet.’ His fine, coloured descriptions of the na- 
tive people, and their country, are done with a force 
and boldness which strikingly suggest the pictures 
of Gauguin. Like him, Mr. Lawrence has been 
driven to get away from Europe ‘where all is poli- 








tics or jazzing or slushy mysticism or sordid spirit- 
ualism’, away from the world with its ‘two great 
diseases, Bolshevism and Americanism, the one that 
smashes your house or your business or your skull, 
and the other that smashes your soul’—to try to 
escape from the artificiality and the modernity of 
this powerful degenerate thing called life, and to 
find in one’s ‘true loneliness’ that real way of liv- 
ing, with roots deep in the soil, part of the very 
Tree of Life whose roots go down to the centre of 
the earth, whence comes an ‘influx of peace, a soft 
flower-like potency, which is beyond understand- 
ing . . . that soft bloom of being, which is the only 
reality.’ 

But why should he seek to realize this in 
Mexico? He does not attempt to hide from us that 
he found it a land of confusion and death, and a 
people of mixed blood, degenerate and with hardly 
a trace of the great Aztec tradition left. Yet he sees 
in the midst of this darkness ‘a strange beam of 
wonder and mystery, almost like hope’. He is 
fascinated by the old gods of Mexico, by the very 
name of Quetzalcoatl: 


: Quetzal is the name of a bird that lives high up in the 
mists of tropical mountains, and has very beautiful tail- 
feathers, precious to the Aztecs. Coatl is a serpent. 
Quetzal-coatl is the Plumed Serpent, so hideous in the 
fanged, feathered, writhing stone of the National Museum. 
. . « Who knows what he meant to the dead Aztecs, and 
to the older Indians, who knew him before the Aztecs 
raised their deity to heights of horror and vindictiveness? 

The real purpose of the book is to try to give a 
possible answer to that question, or rather, to try 
to bring the old gods to life again, to take the old 
symbols and set them before us gleaming with new 
life : 


Gods die with the men who have conceived them. But 
the god-stuff roars eternally, like the sea in storm, that 
beats against the rocks of living, stiffened men, slowly to 
destroy them. Or like the sea of the glimmering, ethereal 
plasm of the world, that bathes the feet and the knees of 
men as earth-sap bathes the roots of trees. . Even 
the gods must be born again. We must be born again. 


And so he imagines a revival of the old religion 
in Mexico. The churches are swept clear of the sym- 
bols of Christianity, and to pulsing beat of drums, 
the old gods are restored to their places, and the 
new hymns of Quetzalcoatl are sung, and the drums 
beat at dawn and at noon and at the setting of the 
sun for the new ritual. He describes its new rites 
of marriage and its judicial sacrifices; he gives it a 
code of morals, an ideal of work, and a disciplined 
manner of life of its own. And when all is done, he 
surveys his work and seems to find that it is good. 
He finds satisfaction in this ideal—‘a strange, 
heavy, positive passivity. . . . a final rest, within a 
great opened-out cosmos’. 

It is a relief to find that Mr. Lawrence has ar- 
rived at a stage where he is tired of love and ex- 
citement and the need for some strife to give the 
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sense of being alive, and that now at least he has 
come to desire quiet and rest. But the very words 
fall still somewhat awkwardly from his lips, and 
seem to reveal a restless soul who has not yet ex- 
perienced the poise of balanced flight in a still air. 
It is significant that the hymns of Quetzalcoatl are 
full of longing for life unharassed by fretfulness and 
bitterness and the foolishness of revolt. This is his 
ideal of the new man:—‘Lo, I am unfolded on the 
stem of time like a flower, I am at the midst of the 
flower of my manhood. Neither do I ache with 
desire, to tear, to burst the bud; neither do I yearn 
away like a seed that floats into heaven. The cup of 
my flowering is unfolded, in its middle the stars 
float balanced with array.’ His vision of life is a 
little romantic, and almost melodramatic when he 
tries to give it actual form, but nevertheless, when 
compared with the ideals of the American or the 
Bolshevist, not without the suggestion of a lost 
sublimity, caught perhaps from its resemblance to 
the grand proportions of primitive mythology. He 
has felt that the world is becoming sterile, without 
any mystery, any background; and he cried out 
‘to the unknown gods to put the magic back into 
life again’. H. J. Davis. 


OTHER NOVELS 

An AMERICAN TRAGEDY, by Theodore Dreiser 
(Macmillans in Canada; 2 vols.; pp. 431 ; 409; $5.00). 
T is so long since a new book by Mr. Dreiser ap- 
peared that we have almost forgotten what his 
work was like, and yet we feel that this two volume 
novel does not mark any advance. It presents the 
life tragedy of Clyde Griffiths, a youth whom 
fundamental weakness of character, sensuous tem- 
perament, and Mosaic early environment render 
peculiarly susceptible to the demoralizing forces in 
modern American life. Transferred from servitude 
to a respectable position in the industry, of a 
wealthy uncle, he is introduced to the life of a pro- 
vincial smart set with disastrous consequences—his 
sense of values becoming so distorted that he is 
ready to murder the factory girl who is going to 
have a child by him rather than have her ruin his 

social and matrimonial ambitions by exposure. 
Mr. Dreiser’s sincerity is absolute; he has some 
rare gifts—keen perceptions, a catholic sympathy, 


and creative power—but his incorrigibly slipshod 


style reveals the fatal deficiency that keeps him out 
of the front rank of novelists. There are passages 
of real beauty hidden in the sprawling mass of his 
composition ; there are some portraits, notably two of 
women, that will bear comparison with any in the 
gallery of American literature; and the smouldering 
genius that heats all Dreiser’s work flares up in the 
trial scene and kindles the reader as only the true 








dramatic fire can: but the book as a whole fails to grip 
because Clyde is not a figure out of whom great 
tragedy can be made. Undoubtedly the love of 
money which is at the root of all evil is at the bot- 
ton of every social injustice in the American com- 
munity, and tragedy must often lie in the conflict 
between the individual and such a society. But the 
individual that Mr. Dreiser has picked for pity is 
one that would not have the strength to adjust him- 
self to any environment. He is a congenital weak- 
ling who would be merely a nuisance in Heaven 
itself, and even Mr. Dreiser’s extraordinary sym- 
pathy cannot stir us to any deep emotion by his 
story. 


TEEFTALLOW, by T. S. Stribling (Gundy; pp. 405; 
$2.00). 

Mr. Stribling has caught the Fundamentalist alive 
on his native hills, and has taken his finger-prints in 
printers’ ink. We will always know him now. Ina 
turbulent story whose incidents would seem fantastic 
if they were not told by one who understands both the 
people involved and the environment which has pro- 
duced them, he depicts the hardening from youth into 
manhood of a typical villager of Tennessee—a mem- 
ber of ‘the last theocracy’, with the endurance, sim- 
plicity, and savage waywardness of his kind. This 
book makes one realize that the South and not the 
West is ‘God’s country’ in America. And its God is 
the jealous God of the mountain, who forbids his 
people the sins of happiness and the fruits of know- 
ledge, and drives them to wreak vengeance on every 
transgressor in his name. 


SHELTER, by Charles Fielding Marsh (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 345; $2.00). 

A novel of life on the Norfolk marshes, in which 
the story of three people caught in a snare of circum- 
stances is worked out convincingly by an author whose 
love for this quiet countryside and understanding of 
its simple people must come of long and close asso- 
ciation. A sound piece of work by a disciple of Hardv 
who is worthy of his master. 


My Tower 1n Desmonp, by S. R. Lysaght (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 536; $2.25). 

One of the most readable novels of the year. A 
story of the life friendship of two Irishmen, one of 
whom will easily be recognized as an outstanding 
figure in recent Irish events. The author’s chief 
reason for writing the novel is to give the true story 
of a friend’s career which has been much distorted ; 
but he also wishes to do more than this: ‘As the old 
order changes, as the old landmarks disappear, there 
is a longing in the heart to preserve the memories of 
the scenes and people we have loved. I have made 
some pictures of our homeland which I would have 
others see .. . I have known men and women, the 
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courage and steadfastness of whose spirit, the faith of 
whose outlook on a stricken and confused world have 
strengthened my faith in humanity; and this faith I 
would have you share with me.’ My Lysaght has 
succeeded. His book is that rare thing, an Irish novel 
that deepens our sympathy for Ireland. 

Lapy Susan, by Jane Austen (Oxford; pp. 173; 
$2.25). 

Unlike Sanditon, this is a complete story, the manu- 
script of which was finally prepared for the press by 
Jane Austen. It is a delightful comedy in the author’s 
lightest vein, with hardly a trace of the affection which 
so often plays upon one or two characters in her books. 
She is careless of the destinies of her people and never 
makes us feel that they greatly matter to her. All is 
done with the light hand of the manager of the puppet- 
show. But it is Jane Austen nevertheless, and we are 
grateful to the Oxford Press and to the Earl of Rose- 
bery for this reprint. 

ECONOMIC STUDIES 

THE TRANSPORTATION OF CANADIAN WHEAT TO 
THE Sea, by L. M. Fair (pp. 76) ; 

OcEAN AND INLAND WATER TRANSPORT, by the 
1925 Graduating Class in Commerce (pp. 52) ; 

RECIPROCAL AND PREFERENTIAL TariFFs, by the 
1925 Graduating Class in Commerce (pp. 40) ; 

THE TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS IN CANADA, by 
I. H. Blumerstein (pp. 58) ; 

National Problems of Canada, McGill University 
Economic Studies, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Macmillans in 
Canada; 40c each. 

HESE constitute the beginning of a series ot 

studies in our national problems to be pub- 
lished by McGill University. It is claimed that 
they have been ‘written from a purely scientific and 
academic standpoint’, and that ‘They are intended 
to serve within their measure and degree, as a con- 
tribution towards a wider public knowledge of the 
essential features of the economic problems of the 
Dominion’. 

The first study proceeds on the assumption that 
‘there is no prospect of a physical limitation to the 
continued expansion of the wheat crop .. . of 
Canada’, and proceeds to give a description of the 
methods of handling and transportation which has 
been liberally borrowed from the Report of the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. Finally, con- 
clusions are drawn which have a decidedly pro- 
Montreal and anti-Hudson Bay, anti-Vancouver, 
anti-St. Lawrence Waterway bias. There is the 
usual bow to the demands for historical treatment 
of the subject and the usual hopeless results. The 
bibliography is quite inadequate, the author having 
omitted some very important references for the sub- 
ject and given generally very inadequate descrip- 
tions of the works mentioned. On the other hand, 





there are one or two interesting details which have 
not been published elsewhere. 

The second study, falls below the level of the first. 
The work on Tariffs is not an improvement over 
the previous publications. The conclusions reached 
are decidedly naive. There is no bibliography, but 
it is apparent that some of the most important 
works on the subject have not been consulted. 
The study in taxation of corporations is easily the 
most valuable of the series. Elaborate footnotes 
are given, a carefully classified bibliography and 
an index are included, and altogether those inter- 
ested in the subject of corporation taxation will 
find the information collected and arranged invalu- 
able. This work might well be used as a model 
toward which the publications yet to be issued 
should approximate. 

LaBouR AND HovusinG 1N Bompay, by A. R. 
Burnett-Hurst (P. S. King & Son; pp. xiv, 152; 10/6). 

A careful and most thorough survey of the life and 
labour of the industrial classes in the city of Bombay. 
Mr. Burnett-Hurst disposes of the popular conception 
of India as a land with an unlimited supply of cheap 
labour, and shows that in comparison with Western 
standards of quality and output Indian labour costs 
are relatively high. The native worker is a peasant by 
birth and by tradition, he enters the factory only when 
driven by extreme economic pressure, and at the first 
opportunity returns to the land. Living conditions are 
so bad in the congested districts of the cities that if 
he remains there very long he dies. The infant mor- 
tality rate is the most reliable index of social condi- 
tions, and in Bombay it is in excess of 500 per 


thousand. 


Employers complaia that the problem in Bombay, as in 
other parts of India, is the shortage and unreliability of 
labour. They hardly seem to realize, however, that the 
only method of solving the problem is to make the con- 
ditions of city life so attractive that the workers will 
not desire to return to their villages, but will make their 
permanent residence in or near their employer’s mill. 


From which one may infer that the Indian em- 
ployer is not more enlightened than his contemporary 


in Nova Scotia. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
Tie LitviInG Forest, by Arthur Heming (Gundy; pp. 


268; $2.00). 
PorETRY AND THE PrLay—October-November, 1925 (Mer- 


ton Press; pp. ix, 55; 1/-). 
THE LAND OF AFTERNOON, by Gilbert Knox (Graphic 


Publishers; pp. 352; $2.00). 
CHARLES LAMB, A PLay (Macmillans in Canada; pp 


x, 121). 
BALLADS OF BARLEYCORN, by Gordon Rogers (pp. 164). 


BOOKS REVIEWED OR AD. 
VERTISED IN THESE PAGES 
MAY BE HAD AT 


Tyrrell’s Book Shop 
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THE O. S. A. EXHIBITION 


HO is to portray Canada if it be not the 
\/ Canadians themselves? In spite of the fact 

that critics are sometimes cruel and the pub- 
lic cold, Canadian art is worth while. It is as inevitable 
as Canadian trade, or Canadian agriculture, or Cana- 
lian geology. Art must be national, and, like all these 
enterprises, can be fostered and encouraged or sdis- 
couraged and destroyed. 

After the ‘old masters’ and the eager crowds at 
the recent opening of the new galleries, there was 
some speculation as to the reception of the O. S. A. 
exhibition. Would our own artists produce pictures 
worthy of the new galleries? It may now be conceded 
that there was little cause for anxiety. The effect for 
the most part is pleasing. There is plenty of origin- 
ality and force which may ripen with smoothness 
of execution and maturity of technique into real 
greatness. On the whole there is deep meaning in the 
exhibition and a good augury for the future. 

Mr. Grier has been happy in his portrait of 
Principal Grant; it is a faithful likeness. He is 
equally successful in his portrait of Mr. D. B. Hanna; 
but the background of this picture suffers by lack of 
contrast with the colour of the wall behind it. Mr. 
Kenneth Forbes’ picture of Mrs. Albert Gooderham 
shows his amazing facility in the execution of detail. 
Mr. Varley’s portrait of A Lady is the best thing he 
has done for some time: it is full of character and a 
sensitive feeling for beauty. There is a pleasing 
freshness about Miss Long’s The Little Pink Hat, and 
an arresting sincerity in Mr. John Chester’s The 
Immigrant. Miss Mary Beaton’s Flora is a natural 
and spontaneous effort by a very young artist. Miss 
Dorothy Stevens’ Laura is a delightful picture, but a 
trifle cold. It is a pity that Mr. Lawren Harris, who 
has attained great success in this department, is only 
represented by a smali portrait study. 

Among the landscapes there is a wide range from 
which to choose. There are literal interpretations and 
rhapsodies of imagination far from the facts of 
nature; and there are one or two pictures where the 
painter seems to be only playing a game, amusing 
himself with impossible colours and unrelated forms. 
There are pictures where the artist seems more intent 
upon arresting the attention than in delighting the 
eye. There are adventures in many directions. This 
is as it should be; and if some of the pictures do hit 
the gazer in the eye, that is what always happens when 
art is experimenting. 

On Balsam Lake (No. 62) by the President, Mr. 
Fred Haines, is probably his best picture of this kind. 
It has no excess of pattern and glows with a pleasing 
colour that suggests some of the Venetian greens. His 
No. 63 might be equally successful with a modifica- 


tion of the intensity of its yellows. In Mr. Fred Brig- 
den’s Sunrise there are no drastic colour contrasts; 
all is subdued and gentle harmony. Miss Wrinch’s 
Sawmill in Action, is especially rich in colour sensi- 
tiveness, a quality in which this artist seems stronger 
year by year. Mr. Beatty’s study of the Rockies is a 
departure from his familiar style, of which No. 29 is 
a good example, rich in colouring but a trifle diagonal 
in its effect. The eye rests long on Mr. Huntley’s 
North Lake Country, which, though not rich in colour, 
is conceived on a large scale and honestly executed. 


‘Mr. A. Y. Jackson has only one canvas, No. 67, On the 


Ile aux Coudres; it is a good example of his mastery 
of colour and design. Mr. Robert Holmes, too, has 
only one picture, a matter of regret to the lovers of 
his intimate studies of the wild flowers. Mr. André 
Lapine has a well-drawn picture full of action, and 
Mr. Thomas Mitchell’s Vacation is luminous with 
midsummer light. It is a pleasure to see again Mr. 
Frank Johnston’s tempera studies so full of invention 
and the joy of swiftly attained effects. Mr. Owen 
Staples has made a not unsuccessful attempt at the 
unpaintable; his brink of The Horse Shoe Falls is 
convincing. Mr. J. E. H. MacDonald’s Early Morn- 
ing, Rocky Mountains, is full of rhythm, colour, and 
imagination. Mr. Palmer has a fine Gatineau picture 
full of light and distance and a feeling for the rich 
content of the landscape portrayed. Mr. Harold 
Beament’s The Brink of the Fall holds the imagina- 
tion: some might call it grotesque, but it is alive and 
full of power. His No. 38 is very delicate, and his No. 
37, though a little forbidding in colour, is harmonious. 
Mr. Challener shows one of the splendid series of 
panels painted for Mr. R. S. McLaughlin. 

Among the black-and-whites, Mr. Charles Jefferys’ 
drawings continue the notable contribution he is mak- 
ing to the illustration of Canadian and American his- 
tory. Mr. Arthur Lismer’s masterly sketches in 
Quebec are among the best things in the gallery. Mr. 
Emanuel Hahn’s quaint figures in wood, Nos. 189-192, 
and his No. 187, The Vision, in marble, are of high 
Percy J. Roginson. 


—_— 
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Vie STAGE |e 


|: the English speaking theatre, children have 











received little consideration, although in London 

they fare better than on this side of the Atlantic, 
as there is an annual revival of Peter Pan over there. 
It anybody suggested to the leading producers of New 
York that they should combine with the best actors 
and playwrights to provide worthwhile attractions for 
young people, the whole matter would be treated as a 
huge joke. Apparently, they think that children may 
as well go to the movies, where nothing is beyond the 
juvenile intelligence. As New York managers are 
always stating in interviews that the Broadway 
theatre leads the world, they are probably under the 
impression that no organized children’s theatre exists 
anywhere. Of course, they are quite wrong. 

The National Theatre at Prague does not frame 
its policy for adults only. The Golden Chaple, as 
Bohemians call that playhouse, has always been dear 
to the heart of every nationalist in that country. Dur- 
ing the dark years of Austrian domination, the theatre 
helped to maintain the national spirit and aspirations 
of the Czechs, and, although at times the authorities 
in Vienna threatened to close the playhouse for 
political reasons, it was never actually boarded up. 

At regular intervals during the year, entertain- 
ments for children are given in the National Theatre, 
and the players and singers of the institution take part 
in them. They present dramas, operas, and panto- 
mimes, and a few facts will indicate the quality of 
their repertoire. The list of operas looks rather impos- 
ing. Two of them, The Water Nymph and The Devil 
and Catherine are by Dvorak, composer of the much 
mangled Humoreske, and a great favourite is Roz- 
kosny’s Cinderella. Of course, they make use of 
Humperdinck’s delightful Hansel and Gretel. Another 
favourite is The Bleaching Ground by Kovarovic, 
based on the story Grandmother, which occupies the 
place in the affections of every Bohemian child that 
Alice in Wonderland holds with Canadian children. 
Naturally, the plays are all romances and fairy tales 
in dramatic form. Jirasek, the author of many his- 
torical romances, has turned Bohemian folk lore into 
drama, and has written a play for children that centres 
round the fabled King of the Mountains, entitled 
Pan Johanes. Two of the most popular plays are 
Dandelion and The Orphan, one concerned with a lost 
princess and the other with the familiar ill-treated 
step-sister theme. It is unnecessary to add that Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird gets many performances—it is the 
great international favourite among children’s plays. 
For the very little folks, there are pantomimes 


founded on beloved Bohemian fairy tales, so that the 
youthful audiences know in advance every develop- 
ment that they are going to see. How unlike the so- 
called pantomimes that we see in this country! Here, 
the producers give a silly twisted version of the old 
stories that must aggravate any imaginative boy or 
girl. 

Contrast the situation in Prague with that which 
exists on this continent. How many worthy plays 
suitable for young people have been done here in the 
past twenty years? Only The Blue Bird and the pro- 
duction of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs staged 
by Winthrop Ames. Individual cities, like Toronto, 
may fare a little better. Last Christmas, four enter- 
tainments for young people were staged in Toronto— 
two so-called pantomimes by professional companies, 
and two plays at the non-professional theatres. The 
pantomimes were typical of the sort of truck that has 
always been considered good enough for English- 
speaking children. They were tawdry musical 
comedies, common in their conception, vulgar in their 
humours, and entirely without any artistic quality to 
recommend them. I am not one of those who think 
that children prefer trash; perhaps they have a more 
instinctive feeling for the best than adu'ts. I know 


of a small boy who saw The Rose and the Ring at 


Hart House Theatre and a pantomime last Cliristmas, 
and who picked unerringly the one possessing real 
merit as the one he desired to see again. 

So far as I can see, drama for young people is a 
thing of the dim future in the commercial theatres of 
this continent. In Toronto, we shall owe another debt 
of gratitude to the non-professionals if they maintain 
the standard set in their most recent offerings of that 
type. If ever there was an instance where the 
amateurs made the professionals look gaudy, preten- 
tious, and devoid the artistic intelligence, it was in the 
Yuletide shows. In the meantime, it ought to do the 
citizens of this complacent continent the world of good 
to know that in Prague they are a century ahead of 
any community in North America in _ providing 
dramatic entertainment for the rising generation. 


FRED JAcos. 
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a a BOOKS ON GARDENING ED 


My Garden Book The Little Garden Series 


By John Weathers = “ . . $12.50 Edited by Mrs. Francis King. Per volume - $1.75 


With 24 plates in color from drawings by G. S. Elgood, R.I., 
Beatrice Parsons, Ellen Warrington and Winnifred Walker, and 
numerous illustrations in black and white. 


Immensely useful as a gardening authority and charming as an 
book. 


Inspiring, practical, encouraging books for every lover of gardens. 
With illustrations. 


Design in the Little Garden 
Kelsey’s Rural Guide 1 Siiaitinn Bei 
By David Stone Kelsey ° * e $1.75 


eo e e 
A practical handbook for the farmer, granger, suburbanist, and Variety in the Little Garden 
all town folk who enjoy outdoor life and — for a rural home. By Mrs. Francis King 


Adam’s Garden The Little Garden 
ByL.E. Fox - - - + + = $1.00 By Mrs. Francis King 


The cultivation of Vegetables, Tomatoes, Rhubard and Small 


ae. The Little Garden for Little Money 
E. ve 5 Garden By Kate L. Brewster 
ByL.E.Fox  - - 7 + + = $1.00 Peonies in the Little Garden 


The cultivation of Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Bulbs, Roses 
and Flowers grown in the open. By Mrs. Edward Harding 


LONGMANS, GREEN & co. 


210 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 2 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
BY G. E. JACKSON 


A NEW CANADIAN STATISTICAL SERVICE 


URING the last few years the public has been 
D rapidly familiarized with a number of baro- 


metric systems such as those of Roger W. 
Babson and the Harvard Economic Service in the 
United States and that of the London-Cambridge 
Economic Service in Britain. Almost all of these 
barometric systems have a practical value for the 
business man who can read them intelligently without 
acting upon them in his own business too slavishly. 
The large sums of money which their subscribers in 
the aggregate pay for them is on the whole probably 
well spent. 

Canada, far less mature in her economic develop- 
ment than Britain or the United States, has been slow 
to develop her own barometrics. Consequently the 
Canadian business man has generally been content to 
subscribe for some American barometric system, in 
the belief that conclusions applicable to the United 
States are on the whole also likely to hold for Canada. 

This is, of course, by no means necessarily the case. 
Inasmuch as our own economic structure differs pro- 
foundly from that of the United States, and our 
money market is far less sensitive than the American 
money market, it is hardly to be supposed that con- 
clusions which are valid for American business will 
have the same validity for us. 

To fill this gap the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has lately launched upon a new venture. It has pre- 
pared a Monthly Review of Canadian Business 
Statistics, whose first public issue made its appearance 
last January. 

This Review may best be described in the words of 
the Dominion Statistician. ‘The statistics herein set 
forth’, he says in the preface of the latest issue, ‘are 
limited to those which throw light directly on the 
general economic trend. These are brought together 
in three main groups as follows: 

‘Group I. Statistics of general business factors, in- 
cluding those which most clearly indicate the condi- 
tions prevailing m the country’s business, namely (a) 
wholesale prices, which represent the visible resultant 
of the contending forces of “supply” and ‘demand” ; 
(b) employment, or the current activity of what may 
be called the “industrial army” of Canada; and (c) 
miscellaneous factors, such as production in repre- 
sentative fields, construction operations, trade move- 
ments, also bank debits, bank clearings and business 
failures. 

‘Group II. Statistics of the most significant bank- 
ing and currency factors, including the amount of 
demand deposits, the amount of notice deposits as 
compared with that of current loans, and the note issue 





in the hands of the general public as compared with 
the gold and subsidiary coin available for its re- 
demption. 

‘Group III. Statistics relating to investment and 
speculative factors, including the prices of stocks and 
bonds, compiled in about 22 groups, the number of 
shares traded, call loans, etc. 

‘The above presentation is suggested by recent in- 
vestigation as to the order in which trends of related 
phenomena in the business world succeed each other, 
it having been observed that a pronounced trend under 
Group III is frequently followed by a similar trend 
under Group I, and that in turn by a similar trend 
under Group II. The Bureau of Statistics, in view of 
the undeveloped state of the science of economic fore- 
casting in Canada, makes no attempt at the interpre- 
tation of these figures, its object being solely to place 
the materials required for such interpretation readily 
at the disposal of the public.’ 

It will be noted that unlike some of the Reviews 
published in the United States, this does not rest upon 
a hard and fast theoretical basis. Except for the final 
statement in the last paragraph quoted above, which 
is of a very tentative character, the series in this 
Review are not an embodiment of any theory. 

It may be presumed that the new publication is 
still in a formative stage. ‘Suggestions are invited’, 
says the Dominion Statistician, ‘as to additional rec- 
ords which might be thought useful.’ 

The contents of the present issue cannot briefly 
be summarized. Records are maintained monthly from 
January, 1924, and very full statistics are given of 
the physical volume of production in many lines; of 
changes in employment in the main industrial groups; 
of movements in wholesale prices generally; and in 
prices of representative commodities. The changes in 
the bank statement are analysed; detailed index num- 
bers of Canadian security prices are tabulated, and 
the Review closes with significant statistics indicating 
the trend of business conditions in Britain and the 
United States, followed by some summary figures 
showing the long-term growth in Canada. 

Unlike the well-known series which are produced 
commercially, the Monthly Review of Canadian Busi- 
ness Statistics is not for sale. It can be secured, free 
of charge, on application to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Readers of ‘Trade and Industry’ would be 
well advised to secure the first issues of the Review, 
and to get their names on its mailing list for the future. 

The new publication has at present one serious 
defect. It is multigraphed instead of being printed. 
No doubt this is accounted for by the limited appropri- 
ation at the disposal of the Dominion Statistician. 
Unfortunately, however, the clearness of the statistical 
tables and still more of the charts is very much less in 
multigraphed than in printed work. Even if no change 
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were made in the contents of the Review and in the 
method of treating its statistics, its value would be 
made far greater if it could, for the future, be printed. 
Business men who appreciate the great services which 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has rendered since 
the war to Canadian industry, might do far worse than 
urge upon their Members a larger appropriation for 
statistical purposes which would widen the powers for 
good of the Bureau. Money thus ‘nvested brings a 
high return. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 
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Index of Volume of |Price of Cost of 
Wholesale | Employ- 30 Canadian | Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) |ties (3) Budget (4) 
Feb. 1926 182.0 90.7 aes 157.0 
Jan. « 181.3 89.6 127.2 158.0 
Dec. 1925 185.2 95.3 122.8 157.0 
Nov. “ 184.8 97.1 124.2 153.1 
Mar. 1925 176.7 87.0 106.8 146.4 
Feb. s 180.0 86.1 108.0 149.0 
Jan. % 182.3 83.9 105.2 146.8 
Dec. 1924 177.2 90.8 97.0 144.0 

















1Michell. Base (=—100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

2? Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
employers. Base (100) refers to January 17, 1920. 
Subsequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

* Michell. Monetary Times. The following common 
stock quotations are included in the revised Index: 
Dominion Steel; Nova Scotia Steel and Coal; Steel Co. 
of Canada; Canada Car and Foundry; Canadian Locomo- 
tive Company; Russell Motor Co.; Canadian Cottons; 
Canadian Converters; Dominion Textile; Montreal Cot- 
tons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; Wabasso Cottons; 
British Columbia Fishing & Packing; City Dairy; Dominion 
Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tucketts Tobacco Co.; Canada 
Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; Spanish River; 
Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the Woods Milling; 
Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; Lyall Construction; 
Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 


Trinity College School 


Exclusively a residential School—no day boys. 
Offers your boys a ‘‘Life’’ more than just a “School.” 
Over 100 acres of ground. Established 60 years. 
Term opens on September 9th and 10th 
Write for prospectus. 
REV. F. GRAHAM ORCHARD, M.A. (Camb.), D.D., Headmaster 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 














E shall be pleased to quote you for 

the purchase or sale of Government 

and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 








Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two Doors West of McCaul) 
Phone Trinity 9354 


The handiest rendezvous in Toronto, 
just across the street from the Uni- 
versity, and half way between the 

residential and shopping districts of 

the city. 

LUNCHEON - ~-_ 12.00 to 2.00 

TEA - - - - 2,00t05.00 ® ° 
DINNER - - - 5.30 to 7.00 








The Haynes Press 
PRINTERS 


COMMERCIAL AND 
SOCIETY PRINTING 
:: ofall kinds :: 


50214 Yonge Street, Toronto 











Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 





“ SERVICE—QUALITY ” 








Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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out of the Christmas preparation season, to do their worst for the covers of other people’s novels.”—Mark Over in “The 


Outlook.”’ 


WE ARE NOT GUILTY! 


THE HOUSEMAID. By Naomi Royde-Smith. $2.50 


“A delightful book. . . . A tender and thoughtful tale of mod- 
est and unbeautiful heroes and heroines. . . . An ambitious, serious 
=. carefully and crisply written, with sound character creation.”— 

pectator. 


THE PLUMED SERPENT. By D.H. Lawrence. $3.00 

“Mr. Lawrence’s new long novel of contemporary Mexico is a remark- 
able tour de force,” says the Times Literary Supplement, England. The 
Observer finds in the “enough narrative power, enough besuty of 
description to make the reputation of a dozen novelists!" 


THREE KINGDOMS. By Storm Jameson. $2.00 

“You cannot drive three mules; they will tear you in pieces,"’ says 
the old friend of Maximus the Emperor, in ee Puck of Pook's 
Hill. “Can a woman drive three mules?” asks Miss Jameson in this 
new novel, which is a story of the conflict between a woman’s ambitiov 
in the business world and her life as a wife and mother. 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. By Theodore Dreiser 
2 Vols. boxed $5.00 


“An American epic comparable in power and understanding to Jude 
the Obscure or The Brothers Karamazov. It is Dreiser's greatest novel, 
and an impressive achievement to be reckoned with in any history of 
American literature.”—Atlantic Monthly. 


JERICHO SANDS. By Mary Borden. $2.50 


“The author’s sympathetic insight lends to the beauty of the book 
an irresistible appea!, even at the moments of most poignant and relent- 
less tragedy. Such. novels do not reach us more than once or twice in 
a generation.”—S. Morgan-Powell in The Montreal Star. 


HUMAN SHOWS, FAR PHANTASIES, SON 
AND TRIFLES. By Thomas Hardy $250 


Here are poems philosophical, ironical, realistic—a‘ ballad, a dramatic 
dialogue, lyrics like gems, little incidents of rural life epitomized in g_ 
a pointed stanzas. Everything in the book has the distinctive Hardy 

avour. 


THE SAVOY OPERAS. By Sir W. S. Gilbert. Cloth, # 


$2.50; Leather, $3.00 
This book contains the complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas as originally produced in the years of 1875-1896. Such ous | 
opera-titles as Mikado, Trial by Jury, H.M.S. Pinafore, The Gondotiers, | 
will speak for themselves. 4 


Two New Titles in the Blue Jade Library : 


THE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND HELOISE, | 


Translated from the Latin. By C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, 
with an introductory letter by George Moore. $3.00 


This is the first complete translation of these famous letters to be 
made into English from the original. The work is accomplished with 
sense of style and an ample scholarship worthy of the hand which 
already distinguished itself with the English versions of the Song 
Roland and the works of Marcel, Proust and Stendhal. 


ae tamara! OF THE GODS. By RichardGarnett. 


These twenty-eight tales, collected for the first time in one volume 
in the present Blue Jade edition, establish Richard Garnett as a creative 
artist of originality, verve, and genius, no less than an erudite scholar, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


TORONTO 2, CANADA. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRES§ 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Chosen 
and Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. $2.75, India paper $3.50 


‘The result is a book that will become a national treasure as surely as 
his Ozford Book of English Verse, and much more quickly by reason of 
that famous predecessor published twenty-five years, to the day, before it.” 
—From Country Life. 


NEW VERSE. By Robert Bridges. $1.75. 


“Mr. Bridge’s book is very fine. Here at last is a book with which t 


face the future and buy its respect, a book that is at once lively and 
gay and gracious. . . . New Verse is an exciting book—doubtless 
some quarters, startling.”—From The London Mercury. 





ied JUST PUBLISHED 


PSYCHO - ANALYSIS FOR VOLUME II of 


MONEY. By R. A. Lehfe 


NORMAL PEOPLE. By THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON A book such as this has been 


Geraldine Coster. 75 cents. Edited by John Beresford. $3.75. describes the position of the 


needed by every non-specialist citizen. 1 


og 4 that we use in the daily life 
the State, dealing with such 


The reaction against psycho-analysis 1 f Parson Woodforde’s Dia was uestions. 
assumes that whatever truth the theory hailed cet aoe critic of standing as a cat. ana Braking, Trade, Money as 8 Stand bi 
alue, etc. i 


contains is applicable only to the degen- fascinating discovery, worth 
4 Evelyn. The critics will 


of a place beside Pepys and 


75 cents. 4 


oe a 


: strengthened in their judg: oa 

in what wey perfeciy normal people can | ehh e?, Se puma of we farmer "aut aceaeg | DRAWING: Its History and Uy 
-87. Par a 

oo By W.A.S. Benson. $2.00. © 


benefit from a sane understanding of the his Diary makes a gallery of charming 
lish country life in the 18th century. Volumes I. and I 


theories popularized by Freud and Jung. 
soege 


each $3.75. 





ictures of Bag: L 
# A_ book by the friend and collab rat 


of William Morris. d : 
oe : 








KARL MARX’S ‘CAPITAL.’ By A. D. Lindsay. 
75 cents. 


A careful analysis of the essentials of Marx’s teaching, bringing out 
clearly the real tendencies of Das Kapital as well as the misinterpretations 
to which it has been subjected. Professor Lindsay is Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and well known in the Labour Movement in England. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE BOOK. Edited by A. S. Peak 


$3.00. 


This book is made up of Essays by members of the Society for Old T 
ment Study. It will undoubtedly rank as one of the most im 
volumes of general Old Testament Criticism published for many 
Among the contributors are: H. R. Hall, 8. A. G. R. Driver, ¢. 
McFadyen, W. O. E. Oesterley, I. Abrahams, the late G. Buchanan G 





S.B. GUND Y 


TORONTO) 
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